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THE MIDNIGHT BELL. 

(From the “‘ Maid of Sazony.’’) 
Hark! ’tis the deep-toned midnight bell, 
That bids a sad and long farewell 

To the departed hour ; 
How like a dirge its music falls, 
Within these cold and dreary walls 
Where stern misfortunes lower. 


Ah! vainly through these prison bars 
Glide the pale beams of moon and stars, 
To cheer this lonely tower : 
From evening’s close to dawn of day 
Hope’s star sheds not a single ray 
To light the solemn hour. 


Alas! what pangs must guilt conceal, 
When innocence like mine can feel 
So crush’d in such an hour! 
I know not whether love be crime, 
But if it is, in every clime, 
*Tis woman’s fatal dower ! 





yicture illustrates a historical incident that occurred | 
: Tas pic ‘ ; r ae d |! strengthened ; for now, more confident of her personal 
in the Carolinas during the great struggle between Gates | : 
a. % ; . || charms, of her travelled air, 
and Cornwallis, in the American revolution; and repre- ||. ‘ 4 * : ; 
bag tee é ||in the title of “ heiress,” she plunged with eagerness into the 

sents one of the most thrilling incidents related in the “ Par- || 


tisan,” a novel of William Gilmore Simms: 


“The shanty in which Clough lay stood on the edge of; 
the island, and was one of those simple structures which the | 


\ 
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G. P. M. | 
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JULIANA. 
IN TWO PARTS.—PART THE SECOND. 

Tue voyage to Europe (in those days by no means a ¢rip) 

produced the desired effect. Faces more bland than ever 
now shone upon Mr. Wilson in Wall-street; while Mrs. 
Wilson no longer found difficulty in filling her splendid 
rooms with the élite; rendered, perhaps, no less securely 
her set, by certain hints and confidential whispers that her 
; niece had refused a marquis! Actually refused a bona fide 
| marquis—who, poor fellow, had doubtless ere now been 
' dragged from the Seine, merely “ a body”—having quench- 
jed both love and life with one despairing plunge! 
Ps But why—why should Miss Morton refuse a marquis ?” 
| Oh,” would Mrs. Wilson reply, with a solemn shake of 
the head, and a shudder of pious horrour, “ Oh, he was a 
Voltaire man !” 

Conscientious Juliana ! 

The pride and haughtiness of cur heroine was, however, 
| by no means subdued by her late humbling disappointment. 
On the contrary, these characteristics seemed but to have 





and (should these fail) secure 


, whirlpool of dissipation, reckless of aught save conquest and 


|, notoriety. 


True, conscience would, now and then, whisper the name 


Indian makes in his huntings. A stick rested at either end || of Leontine—of him she had so betrayed ; yet, if “a few 
between the crotch of a tree, and small saplings, leaning |! natural tears she shed,” it must be presumed she “ wiped 
against it on one side, were covered with broad flakes of the | them soon,” as sensibility was not her forte. 

pine bark. A few bushes, piled up partially in front, com- || 


pleted.the structure, which formed no bad sample 
mode of hutting it, winter and summer, in the swamps and | 
forests of the south, by the partisan warriours. In the rear 
of the fabric stood a huge cypress, from the hollow of which, 
at the moment when the sentinel and Porgy seemed most | 
diverted, a man might have been seen approaching. He cau- 
tiously wound along on all-fours, keeping as much out of 
sight as possible, until he reached the back of the hut; then 
lifting from the saplings a couple of the largest pieces of bark 


which covered them, he introduced his body without noise | 


into the tenement of the wounded man. Clough was in a} 
stupor—a half-dozy consciousness was upon him—and he | 
muttered something to the intruder, though without any fixed | 
object. The man replied not, but, approaching closely, put | 
his hand upon the bandagings of the wound, drawing them | 
gently aside. The first distinct perception which the prisoner | 
had of his situation was the agonizing sense of a new wound, | 
as of some sharp weapon driven directly into the passage | 
made by the old one. He writhed under the instrument, as 
it slanted deeper and deeper into his vitals ; but he had not | 
- strength to resist, and but little to cry out. He would have | 
done so, but the sound had scarcely risen to his lips, when | 
the murderer thrust a tuft of grass into his mouth and stifled | 
all complaint. The knife went deeper—the whole frame of 

the assailant was upon it, and all motion ceased on the part 

of the sufferer with the single groan and distorted writhing | 
which followed the last agony. In a moment after, the | 
stranger had departed by the way he came ; and it was not | 
till he had reached the thick swamp around, that the fearful | 
laugh of the maniac Frampton, for it was he, announced the | 
success of his new effort at revenge. The laugh reached | 
Porgy and the dragoon—they heard the groan also, but that | 
was natural enough. Nothing short of absolute necessity 

could have moved either of them at that moment—the for- 

mer being busied with a rasher of bacon and a hoe-cake | 
hot from the fire, and the latter indulging in an extra swig | 
of brandy from a canteen which Porgy, with characteristic | 
providence, had brought well filled along with him.” 


of the |! 


As a matter of course, many were the competitors for her 
favour. Some who, like poor Leontine, were duped by her 
| brilliant charms; others, with the penetration of the old 
| marquis, soon discovered the falsity of the gem; while not 
| a few courted the money-bags of the rich parvenue, through 
| marriage with his niece—thus clothing the little god of Love 
| in the vestments of Mammon. : 

| Juliana, in the meanwhile, professed a most fastidious 
| choice, treating her lovers with supreme contempt ; allowing 
| them, to be sure, the honour of handing her to or from her 
carriage ; of carrying her fan, or her mouchoir de poche, (than 
which the wing of a zephyr could not be more delicate,) 
now and then adding to these favours an enchanting smile, 
or condescending word, or (which was more frequently the 
case) receiving them, in her capriciousness, with an hauteur 
and disdain perfectly petrifying. 

Of those who worshipped the golden god, and sighed at 
the feet of Juliana, was Vincent Delancy. He was of that 
genus who, though brainless and penniless, yet glide se- 
curely into every circle by the simple fact of having a name ! 
Shakspeare asks, “ What’s in a name?” Ah! much lies 
within the magic spell ; and, although the great bard goes 
on to insist, that “a rose by any other name would smell 
as sweet,” yet it is much to be doubted whether Mr. Vin- 
cent Delancy, shorn of this appendage, could have secured 
so easily the favour of Juliana. 

The name of Delancy once shone proudly in the annals 
of our country ; but each succeeding generation had wit- 
nessed the gradual fading of its lustre, and the present, of 
which Mr. Vincent Delancy was almost the sole represen- 
tative, bid fair to extinguish its light forever ; for, although 





'! left with a handsome fortune, this young gentleman seemed 
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to consider his sole duty consisted in releasing it from the 
narrow confines of banks and trust-offices, from the thral- 
dom of wood and water, and to cast it forth to the freedom 
of the winds. And, thanks to the exceeding urbanity of his 
manners, his wit, his politesse, and the kindness of a thou- 
sand friends, he contrived, at the age of twenty-five, to 
have perfectly fulfilled his duty—every dollar was gone! 
The name of Delancy, however, was one to grace a visit- 
ing-list ; he was also what the misses might term “a beau- 
tiful man ;” with fine blue eyes, light curling hair, a smile 
of ravishing beauty, and manners en suite. In short, he 
was a “ love ;” and, although it was acknowledged by all, 
that he was a decided rouvé, and even (to use good Mrs. 
Wilson’s words) might be “a Voltaire man,” yet he was so 
delightfully wicked as to be perfectly irresistible. Such 
was Vincent Delancy. 


cricket’s chirp, and frogs’ more doleful music, had hither 
flown from the dark green woods, to sport awhile at plea. 
sure’s court; while over those rooms, arranged for dancing, 
blazes the superb chandelier. Hark to the inspiring music.! 
and see, over the tesselated floor, glide youth and beauty ! 

Near one of the windows, opening into a conservatory, 
filled with the most fragrant plants, and where the gentle 
murmur of a fountain seems to invite the gay throng to list 
to its quiet music, reclines a beautiful maiden. Apparently 
heedless of what is passing around her, her eyes are fixed 
on the silvery fount. In vain does suitor after suitor solicit 
her hand to join the dance—coldly and disdainfully she re- 
pulses them all. Still the music sounds, still float around 
those airy forms, and still does the maiden gaze upon the 
fountain. 

Suddenly she starts—bends slightly forward—a low, hiss. 








Juliana received his attentions with far more favour than 
she had evinced for any of her suitors. His soft, beseech- 
ing eye, his graceful, insinuating manners quite subdued 
her obdurate heart, and she smiled upon him at last as only 
love can smile. 

Not so her uncle. He was keen-sighted enough to per- 
ceive that, so far as the gentleman was concerned, love had 
but little to do in the matter; and that the sighsand tender | 
looks had their origin as much for the golden as personal | 
charms of his niece. Mr. Wilson loved his money; it was | 
his own ; the reasonable reward of early industry and econo- 
my; and, although he had himself lavished thousands upon 
vain display, and to obtain their present position, yet to have 
it squandered by another, by a fortune-hunter, was by no 
means his intent, for even the name of Delancy could now 
add nothing to their standing. 

Most resolutely and determinately, then, did he frown 
upon this growing intimacy. Yet little did Vincent heed | 
this, so long as his fair mistress whispered such fond en- | 
couragement. Thus still at the feet of Juliana knelt De. | 
Jancy, and still she smiled enchantingly upon him, malgré | 
the sour looks and menacing frowns of both uncle and aunt. | 

Finding, however, his niece heedless of all his wishes, 
and even commands, Mr. Wilson one day closed the door 
boldly in the very teeth of Delancy, and positively for, 
bade Juliana from ever receiving him again, even as an 
acquaintance. 

Indignant was she at such resolute proceedings on the 
part of her relatives, her self-love was too deeply wounded. 
Wrapped in the security of her personal charms, the idea 
of her lover being a fortune-hunter had never once entered 
the vanity-room of her imagination, and not for a moment 
would she allow that aught save her own exquisite self had 
charmed Delancey. For some days she refused all terms; 
and it was not until after perusing a note, artfully con- 
cealed amid a bouquet of flowers, that she consented even 
to see her uncle, and at length to banish Vincent Delancy 
from her thoughts and presence. 











Flitting along, like huge butterflies, in the bright moon- 
light, go the gaily-bedecked sleighs ; merrily, merrily jingle 
the bells, and ha, ha! shout the prancing steeds, as they 


ing noise is heard ; and a flame, transient as the lightning’s 
| flash, plays for an instant over the surface of the fountain. 
| The maiden casts one look around the brilliant saloon, and, 
| with noiseless step, glides through the open casement; 
| swiftly she speeds her flight across the marble floor; a door 
| leading to the balcony is softly opened ; a gentleman hastily 
| advances, a cloak is thrown around her trembling form— 
land she is gone! Need we say it is Delancy and Juliana. 





St. Mark’s was just striking twelve on the same night 
with the foregoing scene, when a close-covered sleigh, con- 
taining a lady and gentleman, whirled rapidly to the door 
of Mr. Wilson. The bell rang, the door opened, and Ju- 
liana stood again in the house of her uncle. But how? As 
a criminal—fearing to meet that kind old man, she had so 
irrevocably injured. With slow and trembling steps, there. 
fore, she proceeded to the little sitting-room, where she well 
knew she should find her uncle ; for it was a kind habit of 
_his always to await the return of his niece from those gay 
| scenes, where, evening after evening, life was flittering 
| away, to listen for half an hour, with a parent's pride, to all 
| those little incidents, through which, of course, the narrator 
had figured triumphantly, and to imprint upon her brow a 
fond good-night. As was his custom, then, there sat the 
old gentleman in his French dressing-gown and slippers; 
(the same, by-the-by, worn en Rue Chassée D’ Antin ;) and, 
as he heard her step approaching, he briskly stirred the fire, 
until the grate sent forth a bright and cheerful glow, then, 
drawing a little ottoman close to his feet, he turned to give 
her welcome. 

Leaning on the arm of Delancy, Juliana entered the 
room. Starting from his chair in amazement, Mr. Wilson 
exclaimed: 

“What means this—why this intrusion, sir? Juliana, 
speak.” 

‘¢ It means,” replied Delancy, as, with a respectful air, he 
led Juliana forward, “ that I have now the honour to pre- 
sent to you Mrs. Delancy—my wife.” 

Mr. Wilson spoke not, but fixed his eyes upon the coun- 
tenance of the erring bride, who now, kneeling at his feet, 
cried: 

“ Your pardon, uncle. 





I have deceived you. Will you 


are reined in before the illumined mansion of Mrs. L——; || forgive me?” 


while over the carpeted pavé, wrapped in robes of fur, glide 

fair and lovely forms, to sparkle amid the brilliant galaxy 

of stars Mrs. L—— has this evening drawn around her. 
All that wealth can procure, that taste can devise, or art 


accomplish, are here displayed. From groves of myrtle and 
jessamine beams the soft, mellow, moonlike light of the Ar- 


“‘ Never,” replied the enraged old man, turning pale with 
anger as he spoke, “never! Away, ungrateful girl, away! 
Kneel not to me! And you, sir,” (turning to Delancy,) 
“ quit my house, now and forever. Base robber! look at that 
girl; look at her in her glorious beauty! You have stolen 
her from me—and had she been the veriest deformity that na- 





gand ; tiny lamps arranged amid their brances, gleam and 
twinkle, as though a thousand flashing fireflies, tired of the | 





ture ever framed ; had she had been old, decrepit, idiotic, 
still would you have done the same, for it was gold—gold 
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you thought to wed. Think you I saw not your sordid | crimination. In private such was the state of affairs, but in 


views! But, mark me, sir—never shall dollar of mine glide 
through your fingers! Take your portionless bride, as the 
reward of all your intrigue, and quit my house forever.” 

Delancy, trembling with passion, advanced a step toward | 
Mr. Wilson, and raised his arm—but Juliana caught it. 

“O forbear, Delancy; be calm; he may yet forgive us.” 
Then, once more approaching her uncle, she seized his hand. 
“ Say not so, uncle! You will forgive us—you will forgive 
your Juliana.” 

Long and sorrowfully did Mr. Wilson regard the suppli- 
ant; at length, in a voice of tenderness, he said: 

“ Yes, Juliana, I can forgive you—but not as the wife of 
Delancy. As such you can never have my pardon. But | 
let him depart—alone—and all shall be forgotten.” 

Juliana made no reply, but, casting a look of withering | 
scorn upon the old man, she took the arm of Delancy, and 
turned from the door. It closed forever on the erring pair, 

Such was the bridal of Juliana. 

What a feast for the gourmands des nouvellistes was this 





| 
| 
| 








elopement! With what zest it was nightly served up in| 
the gay circles, and with what gusto it was received !| 
All for one week; and then, like many a better thing, was 
cast aside, forgotten—for some more novel, and therefore | 
more exciting, topic. | 

At the end of a few weeks, Delancy and his beautiful | 
bride re-appeared in society ; more dashing, more brilliant | 





public they managed to appear the best friends in the world, 
(no difficult matter for such adepts in dissimulation,) and it 
would seem as if Juliana partook, more engrossingly than 
ever, the Circean cup of pleasure. 

Delancy, under repeated promises and assurances that his 
wife would soon come into possession of immense wealth, 
had accomplished at various times loans of considerable 
amount; but, finding this story could no longer pass, and 
creditors grew clamorous, he had recourse to the gaming- 
table. But even here Fortune deserted him; and one even- 
ing, after a vain attempt to resuscitate his fortunes in that 
way, he returned home half distracted, without one penny 
in his purse he could call his own—or any one’s else. 

The wine he had drank perhaps had somewhat confused 
his brain; certain it is, that, upon that eventful night, Mr. 
Vincent Delancy committed the slight mistake of writing 
another man’s name, in lieu of his own, to a check for a large 
amount. 

Wall-street grew pale. The banks trembled. 

It is needless to say he was detected. “ What's in a 


| name,” indeed ! 


* 
| Sad and lonely were now Mr. and Mrs. Wilson in their 
|desolate home. The elopement of their niece, whom they 
, loved and considered as a child, had deeply affected them 
|both. ‘They missed her continually; and, although Juliana 





than ever. They lived in the best style, gave dinners, sup- | had never, it must be confessed, done much to deserve their 

pers, and the most elegant parties. But the stream from || tenderness, she had done much to call forth their pride—and 

which all these fine doings originated, was hidden by a/| for this they had loved her. Alas, poor human nature, that 

thick mist—a mist, however, which none cared to pene-||can base an altar of love on such a foundation ! 

trate. Delancy’s wine was excellent, so was his venison; I Mr. Wilson, however, manifested the same wrath against 

and his entertainments magnificent. What mattered it, |) both Delancy and Juliana as from the first ; but poor Mrs. 

then, from what source they sprung! || Wilson felt differently, and what with her affection for Juli- 
In marrying, Juliana had for once consulted her heart. || ana, her concern for the increasing debility of Mr. Wilson, 

She really loved her husband. But, although Delancy had || and the cutting condolements of friends for the misconduct 

never wholly thrown off the mask of a fond husband, yet | of her niece, the poor woman had fretted herself almost to a 

there were times when his wife wept in bitterness of spirit, | shadow. 

for a taunting speech or cold insulting look. Had Delancy | Towards the latter end of May, on a cold, gloomy morn- 

truly loved Juliana, what a change might have been effected | ing, Mr. and Mrs. Wilson had just seated themselves to their 

in her character, and in his own! but, unfortunately, he loved || solitary breakfast, when a loud ring was heard at the door, 

her not. and in rushed Juliana, pale and breathless. Casting herself 
Hoping, however, time might yet soften the feelings of || at the feet of her uncle— 

Mr. Wilson, he would at times feign the most devoted love; |‘ Save, save my husband !” she cried, and fainted. 

and at others, as he saw this hope growing more and more | Mr. Wilson sat as if turned to stone ; but Mrs. Wilson, 

faint, it would seem, with all his cunning, he could not whol- with the aid of a servant, bore her to the sofa; and, while 

ly conceal his true feelings. || she used every means to restore animation, the tears fell fast 

In this manner months passed away. Delancy, in the | over the pale cheeks of her niece, repeatedly kissing and 

meanwhile, repeatedly urging, and even commanding, his | calling her by name. 

wife to seek a reconciliation with her uncle. Juliana was | Juliana soon revived, and, clasping her hands together, 

too proud to consent willingly thus to humble herself, as she | she slid from the sofa upon her knees. 

styled it; nor, as long as she cared not for his money, why i “Osave my husband—save Delancy! Haste—they are 

should her husband. She even began to entertain suspicions i} taking him to prison! O, he is not guilty! A forger—a 

that, after all, she might have been the dupe of a fortune-|| forger /” she shrieked, and again fainted. 

hunter ; but, the instant Delancy saw, by her countenance, “ Poor thing,” sobbed Mrs. Wilson ; “ what can we do— 

she had taken the alarm, he would soothe and kiss away her |} what does it mean?” 

tears and frowns, protesting, with honeyed words, that it was'| “Here is what it means,” answered Mr. Wilson, point- 

only for her sake he was thus anxious. Consenting, at length, ing to the newspaper ; “ here it is—it is all true. Delancy has 

Juliana wrote a most penitential letter to both Mr. and Mrs.|| forged. Wretched, wretched girl !” 

Wilson. It was returned unopened ; again, but with the like |} Juliana had now recovered, and, tottering to her uncle, 

success. An interview was next attempted ; but she was re- || she fell on his neck. 


fused admittance even by the hired servant. | “My dear uncle—O save us, save us! Do not let my 


When, therefore, Delancy found all attempts at reconcilia- || Vincent go to prison! Let not those horrid wretches tear 
tion fruitless, he strove no longer to dissimulate. He now ab- || him from me! © he is not guilty! My Vincent is inno- 
sented himself almost entirely from his home; even whole || cent!” and the poor girl wept in agony. 
days would pass without Juliana secing her husband; and | “T can do nothing for you,” replied her a ae 
when they did meet, it was with mutual reproaches and re-|i himself from her embrace, “ nothing, wretched woman! 
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Nor, were he as innocent of this crime as the unborn babe, 
would I stir from this room to save him. But he is guil- 
ty—yes, miserable woman, your husband is guilty!” 

Juliana stocd for an instant, proudly regarding her uncle ; 
her tears ceased, her eyes flashed, while the blood mounted 
to her temples. 

“ Tt is false! base, covetous man, you know it is false! 
It is to save your dross, you call him—the noble-hearted 
Delancy—guilty. You cannot spare a few dollars from that 
shining heap to save the child of your sister from perdition ! 
No, better that my Delancy should be sent to prison—an 
exile, perhaps for life, from all that life holds dear—than that 
one penny of your lowly earned wealth should be missed 
in the nightly enumeration! Ay, lowly earned—by the 
sweat of the brow—the labour of the hands !” 

Vainly did Mrs. Wilson strive to stop this torrent of words. 

«You must not talk so to your uncle, child,” cried the 
amazed woman ; “ perhaps he will yet do something for you.” 

“* Never !” interrupted Mr. Wilson—* depart instantly ! 
My lowly-earned wealth would but disgrace so noble a lady, 
the honoured wife of a forger! Ha! ha!”—and, with a 
smile, the old man motioned Juliana to leave the room. 

Without again speaking, the wretched wife obeyed. Her 
aunt followed her into the hall. 

“Here, poor child,” said she, slipping into her hands a 
well-filled purse, “ take this—perhaps it may aid you.” 

But, with scorn, Juliana threw it from her, and spurned it 
with her foot. Then, with proud step and queenly bearing, 
turned from the door. 





A dense multitude thronged the Park. Every avenue 
deading to the City-hall was crowded, and the court-room 
was filled to suffocation. It was evident some more than 
usually exciting cause was now before the tribunal of justice. 

It was the trial of Vincent Delancy for forgery. One week 
had already been given to this trial, and this morning was 
expected to seal the fate of the prisoner. 

Calm and collected sat Delancy before his judges. His 
arms were closely folded over his bosom, his eyes now 
and then roving carelessly around that vast assemblage of 
human faces. But scarce one of all that throng looked with a 
pitying eye upon the prisoner ; scarce one of those who had 
feasted at his board, drank of his wine, and, may be, thrived 
from his purse, but turned with cold indifference away— 
away from the very man whom they had aided to bring to 
his present hapless situation. 

The trial was over. The jurors retired. The feelings of 
the criminal during the awful period which preceded their 
return, who can paint! At last slowly, and with melancholy 
features, these arbiters of fate re-entered and took their 
places. A breathless silence reigned throughout that dense 
multitude. Delancy fixed his eyes with firmness upon the 
judge, and every eye followed his. 

He was pronounced guilty! The officers conducted him 
to prison, where, next morning, he was found dead in his cell ! 

Alas, poor wretched wife ! 





The unfortunate Juliana, attended by an old family ser- 
vant of Delancy, faithful to them in all their show of pros- 
perity and in adversity, was present throughout the trial of 
her wretched husband. Who can describe her feelings at 
that last awful scene! With one piercing, agonizing shrick, 
the poor wife fell senseless, and was borne from the court to 
the dwelling of the servant, where, for weeks, she remained 
totally unconscious of what was passing around her. The 
thread of jife chafed seemingly to a single ligament. Yes, 
there, on the lowly bed, in that humble room, was Juliana— 
once the pride, the leading-star of Fashion! 





—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—<—§——K—K—————«——«—«——————__ 

But fond eyes were watching her, kind hands were smooth. 
ing her pillow, and warm, affectionate hearts were throbbing 
with anxiety for life or death. At last, with a look which 
denoted Reason had resumed her sway, the poor sufferer 
opened her eyes. And on whom do they rest?) Whose arm 
supports her head? It is a father’s. And whose those tear- 
ful eyes so fondly fixed upon her? Whose hand now wipes 
the moisture from her brow? It is Amy—Amy, the friend, 
the companion of her childhood. 

After the tragic end of Delancy, Mrs. Wilson earnestly 
besought her husband to forgive the unfortunate Juliana. 
But in vain. He remained inflexible, forbidding his wife 
even to go near the sick bed of the sufferer. He wrote, 
however, the sad particulars to Mr. Morton, who, half dis- 
tracted, lost not a moment in coming to the relief of his 
unfortunate child, accompanied by Amy, that kind, lovely 
friend. But we will now allow the latter to speak for hereelf. 

FROM AMY TO LUCY. 

Rejoice with us, my dear friend—Juliana will live. Yes, 
a most favourable change has now taken place, and the phy- 
sician assures us we have nothing more to fear. How hap- 
py I am—she will live! 

It was only this morning she first returned to conscicus- 
ness. But O, my sweet Lucy, it was heart-rending to see 
that first, eager, inquiring look she cast around ; then mur- 
muring, “ Vincent,” “ husband,” sank back again on the 
pillow insensible. For some moments we feared life was 
indeed gone, but, after a while, she began to revive. I per- 
suaded Mr. Morton to leave me alone with her. Again she 
opened her eyes, and fixed them upon me with an exprer- 
sion so mournful, so sad—as if they looked from a soul 
darkened by despair. 

“ You know me, dear Juliana,” said I. She pressed my 
hand, and once more the name of Vincent trembled on her 
lips. Suddenly she raised her feeble hand, pressed it to her 
forehead, and with a shudder exclaimed, “ O tell me—tell 
me all—where is Delancy? Ah!” she almost shrieked, * I 
remember—it is no fancy. O Vincent, Vincent—my hus- 
band—tell me,” cried she, looking wildly in my face, “tell 
me—is he dead !” 

“ He is,” I replied, while I strove vainly to repress the 
tears. 

She turned her face from me, and for some time wept bit- 
terly. I took her hand and tried to soothe her distress, to 
whisper consolation. I spoke of her father, and told her 
we had come to take her back to her own happy home. 
She made no reply, but motioned me to leave her. I step- 
ped back, and for a time her sobs and groans were over- 
powering. At length, exhausted, she sank to rest. She still 
sleeps—her pale cheek wet with tears, and her hands clasp- 
ed tightly over her brow. 

I tremble lest this agitation may prove too much for her 
feeble strength. Adieu, my friend. Amy. 


FROM THE SAME. 

Juliana is now able to leave her bed; but grief, my dear 
Lucy, has wrought sad changes in her beautiful person. She 
is but a shadow of our Juliana. She has never again men- 
tioned the name of her husband, and manifests the most per- 
fect indifference for everything. She will remain for hours 
weeping, or with her face buried in her hands, apparently 
unconscious of what is passing around her. Her father speaks 
to her fondly, tenderly. She scarcely answers, although his 
heart is breaking ; and at times she repulses my little offices, 
even with rudeness. But then, dear girl, she is so very 
miserable! She will yet learn to love us all. 

By the last of the week we shall be with you. Dear 
Lucy, I like not the city, but pine for our own lovely vil- 
lage. Juliana, too, will be with us again, and we will try to 
lose her sorrows in our kindness and affection. 

You know that beautiful sweet-briar we taught to climb 
over her chamber-window—it must be removed, for she 
likes not, you remember, the perfume of flowers. And the 
honeysuckle over the little summer-house, where we have 
all been so happy together—(and we will be again !)—we 
must twine an ivy there—it shall be an emblem of our en- 
during friendship. 








Farewell until our happy meeting. Amy. 
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— 
CONCLUSION. 

Mount now the wing of Time, and pass a few brief years, 
as the wind whirleth the autumn leaf, and, as he pursues his 
ceaseless flight, turn and cast a look behind, and mark the 
tokens of his silent course. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wilson attained, as has been seen, the top 
round of the ladder; but, alas, for earthly greatness! Death 
made his narrow house at the bottom, and summoned them 
down! 

The ruling passion strong within, Mr. Wilson still strove 
to perpetuate his name. His large estate, therefore, he be- 
queathed to build churches, hospitals, and schools; each and 
all dgstined to stand to future generations, bearing up the | 
name of the munificent donor. 

Juliana he never forgave. 

From the cold marble of the dead now turn and glance 
along that quiet lane, shadowed by lofty elms, which leads || 
to the old stone mansion. There, in the little portico, which | 
gleams like a dove-cot amid their branches, sits Mr. Mor- | 
ton, and by his side the still comely Mrs. Morton. 

By her graceful form and lofty bearing, yonder lady must 
be Juliana. It is so. She is pale, and her brow bears sor- 
row’s impress ; but, methinks, her countenance wears a more | 
lovely, a more softened expression. And see her employ- | 
ment—she is now stooping to gather a cluster of budding || 
roses. Happy omen! ‘Their sweetness was once irksome || 
to her; may not their new-sought fragrance again bring back ! 
to her the purity and freshness of early life. Near her is | 
Lucy ; and look, yonder advances, 








along the shadowy path, | 
a familiar form—it is Amy, dear Amy—now the wife of the | 
young clergyman. See, she is in chase of a little “ toddling | 
thing,” of two years old, who is striving to run from her—| 
now falling down, half-buried among the deep ctover, and 
then, with tiny feet, peeping up like snow-berries through 
the green grass, away starts, laughing, to the chase again. 

The chastened expression, beaming from the countenance 
of Juliana, does truly type the gradual reform taking place 
in her character. 

Her grief for the loss of her husband was sincere—her 
horrour at his sudden and awful death beyond description. 
But still all failed to subdue her proud and haughty spirit. 
For months she remained cold, repulsive, ungrateful; re- 
fusing all kindness, showing none. Alone she remained 
with her own troubled thoughts. 

By degrees, the loveliness pervading everything around 
her—the murmur of the brook, the wind-music playing 
through the trees at her window, 





“ As though an angvl, there concealed, 
The harp-strings gently swept ;”” 

the matin and evening chant of the birds, the humming of 
the bees, the cheerful twittering of insects, have all com- 
bined to soften and subdue her feelings. Insensibly she 
now finds herself taking pleasure in this sweet communion 
with nature ; her manners are becoming more gentle ; she 
receives, with a pleasure which speaks from her éyes, the 
kindness of friends, and returns with gratitude and affection 
the caresses of her fond, delighted father. 

Speed on again, Time; and, as you fly, may you waft 
from your wings increasing peace and happiness to the in- 
mates of the stone mansion. C. H. B. 





ORIGINAL LETTERS OF RANDOLPH. 


In the year 1832, some of Mr. Randolph’s political friends 
wished him to take a more active part in the approaching 
presidential election than he was willing to do. He ex- 





pressed his hopes that General Jackson might be re-elected, 





at the same time protesting against the opinions of some of 
his then cabinet, which favoured a rechartering of the 
United States bank. In one of his letters, written at this 
period, he thus describes what a president of the United 
States ought to be: 
“ Roanoke, February 9, 1832. 
“No man should be president who is wanting in that 

weight and dignity of character and manners which are 
more essential than the greatest abilities, and which Gen- 
eral Washington alone, (in my opinion,) of all our presidents, 
possessed. An epitaph on one of my own ancestors, at our 
old family seat on James’ River, (now passed into the hands 
of hucksters, and the noble mansion burned down,) describes 
him thus: ‘ The native gravity and dignity of his person 
and behaviour, his integrity above all calumny or suspicion, 
together with that solidity of sense and judgment which 
were ever predominant in all he said or did, rendered him 
not only equal, but an ornament, to the high office he bore, 
and have made him universally lamented. Neither was he 
less conspicuous for a certain majestic plainness of sense 
and honour, that carried him through all parts of private life 
with equal dignity and reputation. 

* Natus November 15, 1681. 

* Mortuus October 19, 1742. 

‘\N. B. He was the first Randolph born in North America. 

This is the very character of Washington, drawn to the life. 

‘“* Yours truly, J. R. of R.” 


It will be remembered that the cholera raged very ex- 
tensively over some parts of the United States in the sum- 
mer and autumn of 1832, and the public were favoured with 
all kinds of speculations upon that terrific disease. It may 
not be out of place to give my old friend Randolph’s notions 
of it: 

* Roanoke, July 15, 1832. 

“It is painful to me to trouble you at this period of time, 


| when, no doubt, all New-York isin a bustle about the 


cholera, which, I am firmly convinced, has been brought by 
north east winds to America, as it was from China to the 
west of Europe. Quebec was the nearest spot where there 
was food for it. The emigrants, of course, bringing the 
atmosphere with them, and suffering from poverty and filth, 
would furnish the largest quota of victims. All quarantine 
| regulations and restrictions upon trade and travel, are use- 
i less, foolish and oppressive. It will run its course ; and all 
| that we can do is, by cleanliness, good food, the aid and 
| comfort of our friends, who cannot be scared from our bed- 
side, and, above all, a quiet conscience, to resist the assault. 
This is the thirteenth week of my confinement here, but I 
am resolved to make a desperate effort to get to England.” 


In the following letter he gives a gloomy description of 
the trade of Richmond, and of the want of energy of the 
Virginia planters : 

“ Roanoke, July 19, 1832. 

“T have got into the habit of considering myself in a 
fourfold state: Ist, As a dead man; 2d, As a living one; 
3d, Asa resident of Roanoke; 4th, As residingfon the 
south coast of England, at some point between the South 
Foreland and the Land’s End, and I try to provide for each 
contingency. * * * * * # 

“ Although I am but one hundred miles from Richmond, 
it is an affair of ten days, and a wagon and five or six horses, 
to get any thing from thence, and it is such a poor place 
(its sole proper trade b»ing in tobacco) that it is seldom I 
can procure any but the ordinary necessaries of life. Some 
few merchants import goods on their own account, but they 
are chiefly the staple articles of salt, iron, blankets, German 
linens, all of excellent quality, which we poor planters are 
compelled to buy. In every other point of view, it may be 
regarded as a place of deposit and warehouse, or lumber- 
house of New-York. 

“The new states are far better supplied with means of 
transportation, with mail-roads and post-offices, than the 
old southern states of Virginia, the Carolinas and Georgia. 
It is all one to our planters whether they get the ‘ fiewspa- 
per’ this week or the next; and, living as they do, apart 
from each other, without concert or combination, they have 
fallen a prey to the superior activity and intelligence (on 
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such subjects) of the manufacturing population of the north | 
and east. But in proportion as they are slow to act, will | 
be the energy of their resistance to manufacturing cupidity | 
and oppression. Yours, Ji tky OF | 


In the month of August, he had an attack of somnething | 
akin to the dreaded cholera, but he scouted the idea of its 
being the real thing: 

“ Roanoke, August 19, 1832. 

“ T am very ill, confined, and if I had been in New-York 
my case would have been pronounced to be Asiatic cholera. 
It was a dry stomach-ache, without ‘ intus susceptis,’ ending 
in our old-fashioned cholera after paroxysms of five days, | 
with little interval of comparative ease. 

*T send a barrel of hams, which I hope will be found very 
good, for they have been cured by a process not generally 
practised here, and with hickory ashes, without which Dr. 
Physick cannot cure dyspepsia, or a Virginia lady of the | 
old school cure bacon, (as we call it.) Yours, J.R. of R.” 


Mr. Randolph’s kindness to his slaves was proverbial. 
He clothed and fed them well, and respected their feelings 
and prejudices. When any of them died, he gave them a 
Christian burial. In the following letter he alludes to the 
loss of one of them: 





“ Roanoxe, September 11, 1832. 

‘*‘T could not reply to your letter by return of mail, being | 
engaged on Sunday (our fast day) in the funeral service of | 
a faithful slave, drowned accidentally last spring, when, in | 
consideration of my low state, the fact was humanely con- | 
cealed from me. 

‘The Chateaux Margaux is very dear, if I can read the} 
shop-note. If the schoolmaster be abroad, as my Lord Chan. | 
cellor Brougham has declared, I wish he would take the | 
writing-master with him, for I am puzzled to read my letters | 
of business and tradesmen’s bills. You will perhaps say, | 
‘ physician, heal thyself,’ and I do acknowledge that this | 
manuscript is execrable; but then I am pressed for time, 
blind, and have nobody to make or mend my pens, which 1] 
cannot do for myself, or to clean the inkstand. 

“ Yours, J. R. of R.”| 


Mr. Randolph was a “ state-rights man,” and hence, as | 


might be supposed, the celebrated “ proclamation” of Gen- | 
eral Jackson, against the nullifiers of South Carolina, issued | 
in December, 1832, called forth his loudest anathemas. His | 
very weakness of body seemed to add fire to his spirit, and, 
sinking though he was daily, he took a deep interest in the | 
political movement of the times. In the following letters | 
he expresses himself very freely: 


“ Roanoke, January 4, 1633. 

“My life is ebbing fast. What will the New-York 
Evening Post say to Ritchie’s apology for the proclamation 
in his ‘ Enquirer’ of the first instant. Never was there so 
impudent a thing. It seems, then, that the president did not 
know, good, easy man, what Ais proclamation contained. 
Verily, I believe it. He is now all for law and the civil 
power, and shudders at blood. ‘Save me from my friends,’ 
is a good old Spanish proverb. But his soi-disant friends 
are his bitterest enemies, and use him as a tool for their 
own unhallowed purposes of guilty ambition. They have | 
first brought him into odium, and then sunk him into con- 
tempt. Alas! alas!” 

“ January 31, 1833. 

“J am now much worse than when I wrote you last, and 
see no probability of my ever recovering sufficiently to leave | 
this place. The springs of life are worn out. Indeed, in the 
abject state of the public mind, there is nothing worth living 
for. It is a merciful dispensation of Providence, that death 
can release the captive from the clutches of the tyrant. I was 
not born to endure a master. I could not brook military des. 
potism in Europe, but at home it is not to be endured. I 
could not have believed that the people would so soon have 
shown themselves unfit for free government. I leave to 
General Jackson, and the Hartford men, and the ultra feder- 
alists and tories, and the office-holders and office-seekers, 
their triumph over the liberties of the country. They will 
stand damned to everlasting fame. Yours, J.R. of R.” 





A FAREWELL TO POESY. 


Another weary day was past,— 
Another night was come at last, 
Its welcome calm diffusing : 
Without a light, without a book, 
| I sat beside my chimney nook, 
In painful silence musing. 
The cricket chirped within the gloom, 
The kitten gamboled round the room 
In wild and wanton gladness ; 
While I, a thing of nobler birth, 
A reasoning denizen of earth, 
Gave up my soul to sadness. 
My children were resigned to sleep, 
My wife had turned aside to weep 
In unavailing sorrow ; 
She mourned for one lost, lost for aye,— . 
Pined o’er the troubles of to-day, 
And feared the coming morrow. 


I turned the glance of memory back, 
Along the > and checkered track 
‘hich manhood set before me ; 
Then forward as I cast my eye, 
Seeing no gleam of comfort nigh, 

Despairing dreams came o’er me :— 
I thought of all my labours vain— 

The watchful nights, the days of : Pi 

Which I had more than tasted ; 

Of all my false and foolish pride, 
My humble talents misapplied, 

And hours of leisure wasted : 
Thus, after twenty years of life 
Made up of wretchedness and strife, 

Tired hope and vain endeavour, 
I smote my brow in bitter mood, 

My mind a peopled solitude, 
Remote from peace as ever. 
“ Hence!” I exclaimed, “ye dazzling dreams ! 
Nor tempt me with your idle themes, 
Soft song and tuneful story : 
I'll break my harp, I'll burn my lays, 
I'll sigh no more for empty praise, 

And unsubstantial glory. 

“°Tis true, I've sat on Fancy’s throne, 
King of a region call’d my own, 
In fairy worlds ideal : 
But, ah! the charms that Fancy wrought, 
Were apt to make me set at naught 
The tangible and real. 
“ T’ve loved ‘ not wisely but too well,” 
The mixed and soul-dissolving spell 

Of poetry and passion ; 

I’ve suffered strangely for their sake,— 
Henceforth I'll follow in the wake 

Of feelings more in fashion. 

‘“ Farewell to Shakspeare’s matchless name, 
Farewell to Milton’s hallowed fame, 

And Goldsmith’s milder measures ; 
Farewell to Byron’s thrilling powers, 
Farewell to Moore’s resplendent flowers, 

And Campbell’s polished ‘ Pleasures.’ 

“ Farewell, sweet Poet of the Plough, 
Who wandered with a thoughtful brow 

By Coila’s hills and fountains ; 
Farewell to thee, too, Shepherd Bard, 
Whose strain was wild, whose lot was hard, 

On Ettrick’s barren mountains. 

“ Farewell, young Keats, whose luscious lore 
With beauty’s sweet excess runs o’er, 
And all that Genius giveth ; 
Farewell to Shelley, with a sigh, 
Whose strengthening fame can never die 
While Truth or Freedom liveth. 
* Farewell to all the needy throng, 
Who waste their energies in song, 

And bright illusion cherish : 

Here I renounce the Muse divine,— 
Why should I worship at her shrine, 
To please the world—and perish ?” 





OUTLINE SKETCH OF EUGENE SUE. 


Tue French novelists of the present day may be divided into 
three distinct classes. The first is composed of those whose 
bright and undoubted genius has raised them to a high, social 
and literary standing: in the second must be placed those who, 
possessing both a moderate share of social advantages and a 
moderate portion of talent, have coupled them together, and 
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from their twofold power have derived an equally comfortable 
place in the hierarchy of literature, and of society. ‘The third, 
and less numerous body, is formed of those writers who, like 
Paul de Kock, furnish works which—in France at least—are 
never read out of the porter’s lodge, or the grisette’s work- 
room; and the nature of which precludes all possibility of their 
authors being admitted into reputable society. 

Eugene Sue, strictly speaking, belongs to neither of these 
categories. Combining in himself alone their faults and their 
merits, he may be justly regarded as a compound medley of 
the three. His father was a physician of reputation ; at his 
death he left such a fortune as enabled his son to begin life 
with many advantages of position. But at the outset of his 
career, Eugene gave no possible indication of being likely to 
attain that _ sed of literary celebrity which he now undoubt- 
edly stands possessed of. Some nymphs of the corps de ballet, 
sundry horse-dealers, a first-rate cook, and plenty of friends, 
assisted him in running through his fortune, and effected his 
ruin. The force of circumstances then made a writer of him; 
and a writer who, notwithstanding many faults and blemishes, 
must be regarded as of no common calibre. 

The most powerful of Sue’s early productions was not the one 
which made his reputation, although he rises in it to the sum- 
mit of those dramatic horrors of which France is so voracious. 
What ensured to Eugene Sue the reputation of one of the best 
novelists of the day, were his maritime romances ; at the head 
of these we must unquestionably place the “ Salamander.” 

This style of romance, to which, during some years, he exclu- 
sively confined himself, shows his immense power as a writer, 
in bringing the human mind to receive and admire images | 
which are in point of fact totally beyond the limits either of 
probability or possibility, but which, when viewed through the 
prism of his extraordinary imagination, succeed in exciting a 
degree of interest of which the facts themselves are by no 
means deserving. 

His success both in the world of letters and the world of 
fashion contributed to engender in Sue a spirit of fatuity which 
has furnished many an anecdote and jest respecting him. Be- 
ing one evening at the Duchesse d’E——’s, she, or some other 
equally fine lady, began to reproach him in the most flat- 
tering terms for leaving so much time between each of his 
visits. He listened with great complaisancy, and then justified 
himself by saying, that visiting was a bore in general, but 
more especially so when the visit was paid to a woman. A 
bystander, disgusted at the impudent puppyism of this reply, 
turned towards the novelist and said, “It is a lucky thing for 
you, sir, that your father was not of the same opinion.” 

The first work in which he ventured to lay aside the style so 
peculiarly his own, and to depict the morals and customs of 
the higher circles, was “ Matilda.” ‘The success of this novel 
was undoubted. The principal characters were traced with 
a pencil so true to nature, that every one recognized the origi- 
nals at the first glance. ‘The Countess de P——e sat for the 

ortrait of the heroine, and, both physically as well as moral- 
“ she has every reason to be satisfied with the portraiture 
which the author gives of her. The resemblance is striking in 
some respects, but I have penetrated too deeply into the private 
life of the fair original, to give entire faith to the antl endl 
ties with which he endows her. It is generally supposed that, 
actuated by that ruling passion of most women, vanity, Madame 
de P——e not only made the most flattering advances to Eugene 
Sue, but admitted him to the high honour of being her cava- 
liere servente. ‘The main object of such a step was to become 
the heroine of a novel. She succeeded in obtaining her end ; 
and it is said that scarcely had she done so, than she most 
cavalierly discarded the cavalier. Ursule—the crafty wily, 
fascinating Ursule—is an admirable compound of Madame 
C——s L——e and Madame Lafarge. She possesses the se- 
ductive loveliness of the former; and, like the latter, she con- 
ceals all the turpitude of a most depraved nature under an ap- 
fomence of candour and simplicity but too well calculated to 

lind the judgment of those around her. 

But the best drawn character in “ Matilda’ is that of Lugarto. 
It has, nevertheless, been cried down fiercely, upon the plea 
of great exaggeration in its conception. Lugarto is evidently 
meant to represent the late Count Demidoff—a man whose 
almost fabulous fortune was only equalled by the whims and 
vagaries of a mind satiated to the utmost degree, and on the 
constant look-out for any kind of excitement which could pro- 
cure him the pleasing novelty of a ema | emotion. The 
character of Lugarto, and the incidents which his agency brings 
about in the course of the novel, are generally regarded as a 
series of over-drawn improbabilities. Such, however, is not the 
case. Exaggerated though these incidents may seem, they are 
unquestionably both true to nature, and founded upon facts. 
The power of such exhaustless wealth as Count Demidoff’s 
is unbounded in a country like France, where, if you have but 
the means of paying them, you may dispose of agents for any 
and every purpose. It is well known that, amongst other 
things, he had in his pay a kind of secret police, which, in point 
of address, might have vied with thatof Vidocq himself. The 


enable the possessor of their secrets to hold them at his mercy ; 
whilst the other restricted its operations to the arrest of thieves 
and vagabonds, and to the maintenance of public order. 

The vogue of “ Matilda” was immense, and the author rose 
high in the public mind after its appearance. “ Paoli Movite”’ 
succeeded “ Matilda,” which, although in itself a failure, man- 
aged to borrow a species of success from the lustre reflected 
upon it by its predecessor. 

Sue’s last work, the “ Mysteries of Paris,’ has made more 
sensation than any other in the annals of the circulating-libra- 
ry literature of the day. It has excited many and various 
opinions, according to the nature and mind of its readers. 
As a mere work of imagination, it is decidedly inferior to most 
of its predecessors. It contains, however, many thrilling 
and graphic sketches of the present state of morals in France, 
which are calculated to add to the author’s reputation as an 
observer. These sketches are generally derived from facts 
and events, but they lose both their character and their charm 
by being interlarded with a series of fanciful improbabilities, 
which have not even the merit of connecting the circumstances 
they are intended to join. 

Eugene Sue affects to have had a great moral object in view 
when he wrote this work. The scenes he depicts, the char- 
acters laid before the reader, all —— his own account— 
to bring the public mind to bear upon the system of abuses 
which exists both in the prison and hospital discipline of 
France, and thus to open a path to their correction. Whatever 
may have been the intention of the writer in reality, his work 
| looks wonderfully like a wager, to put under the eyes of the 
| 





| select Parisian society such images and language as no modest 
| person, Man or woman, ever thought or dreamt of. The very 
| fact of having laid before his readers a revolting picture of 
| every vice and every crime, is, in itself alone,an offence against 
| morality and good taste. 

! Sue’s choice of the once most read and most respectable of 
| daily papers, as a medium for his wanton lucubrations, beto- 
| kens a rare dose of audacity, and the consent of Messrs. Ber- 
| tin to become the accomplices of the foul deed, proves, clearly 
| enough, that the “Journal des Debats” is anxious to deserve 
| the imputation of corruption so often thrown in its teeth by its 
enemies. It has not entirely escaped without punishment, 
however. One morning, after the appearance of one of the 
grossest of the many gross scenes contained in the book, the 
“ Debats” was seized. Messrs. Bertin hastened to the Tuile- 
ries, and, forcing their way into the King’s presence, prevail- 
ed with great Sifficulty in obtaining the liberation of their 
paper, which was distributed to its subscribers three hours 
beyond the time. Sue was hauled up, and, after receiving a 
sound lecture, was dismissed, upon a promise of writing with 
more propriety thenceforward. 

A French nobleman, attached to the staff of the National 
Guard, called upon Sue shortly after the appearance of the 
“ Mysteries of Paris,” and reproached him with having endea- 
voured to cast a ridicule upon the corps in the character of 
Le Commandant Robert. “1 perfectly recognize the original,” 
said the Viscomte, “and I warn you that he is a very ticklish 
person upon such matters, and that you had better beware of 
what you write.”’ Poor Sue began to vow and protest that he had 
never meant to draw any portrait at all, and that, at all events, 
it had always been his firm intention to make the said Com- 
mandant fight a duel and behave very nobly. The next day, 
most of the periodicals contained letters from Sue, stating that 
it had never been, was, or would be, his intention to make 
portraits or personal allusions in his novel. 





THE DAUGHTER OF BEAUTY. 


Sweet daughter of Beauty, 
Fair sister of Love, 

Thine eyes are the load-stars 
That kindle above ; 

Like the mantle of Night, 
As it floats on the air, 

Is the clustering cloud 
Of thy dark raven hair. 


On a fair sunny isle, 
A gem of the sea, 
There would I live ever 
With thee, love, with thee ; 
No shadows might dim 
Such an Eden of joy— 
For néught but delight 
Should our moments employ. 


Oh might i but dwell, love, 
In that fairy place, 

I never would weary 
To gaze on thy face ; 

Bewildered with pleasure, 
I'd TY for aye 

*Neath the radiant glance 





only difference between them was, that the object of the one 
was to pry into the peccadilloes of women of the world, and to 





Of thy beautiful eye. R. H. D. 
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FRAGMENT FROM A MANUSCRIPT DRAMA. 


Albert—And thou, fair Madeline— 

Hast heard Love’s wildering music, and hast elt 

Its delicate breathings on thy spirit’s harp ? 

line.—1 know the thraldom of its melody ! 

In the heart’s spring-time, when life’s shadows moved 

Like fairy pearl-clouds o’er the stainless blue 

Of my young spirit’s heaven, voiceless and low 

The witching echoes of its silver tones 

Came to my senses so deliciously, 

I ame they had to bright Elysium won me! 

I laughed in glee amid the rosy crowd 

Of the enwreathed imaginings, portrayed 

Like houris, Iris-robed and beautiful, 

That did like angel-visitants beguile 

Those blissful hours of dreamy ecstasy, 

And from Love’s fragrant garden ministered 

The odorous blessings of its blossoming gems. 
Albert.—Love is a mystery, lady—and, in sooth, 

I marvel if among the thousand chords 

That thrill unto the heart's strange harmony 

There be a wilder one. It lureth us 

‘To bow unto its silken vassalage, 

And lulls us to a world-forgetfulness, 

By the low music of its siren spells, 

Sweeter than Eden’s zephyr-murmurings, 

Breathed o’er beds of ruby Asphodel— 

Than charm of balmy, odour-laden winds, 

That wooed the tuneful dells of Arcady ; 

Or at the dawn the glittering dew-spheres, kissed 

From Tempe’s blossoming “ broidery of flowers.” 
Yet Love hath aye its twofold destinies— 

Darkness to light and grief to joy succeeds ; 

And Love now cometh with a flowery trvop, 

With song, and glee, and snowy pennon waving, 

And with its vassals holds high revelry 

Within the very heart’s own citadel ; 

Anon it strife and discord gendereth— 

And now there = out a gloomy train, 

Above whose fallen crests is floating high 

The banner of despair. A*mystery 

Is Love’s “ unwritten music,” and as oft 

Upon the soul’s frail harp it gaily sweeps, 

Careless in its bewildering harmony, 

Those light and viewless chords will vibrate ever 

In sadness and in joy alternate. R.H. D. 





BYRON’S DEATH-LOVE AND WARNING. 
(Told the writer by a lady who had been Byron’s intimate friend.) 





Ir was getting towards midnight when a party of young 
noblemen came out from one of the clubs of St. James- 
street. The servant of each, as he stepped upon the pave- 
ment, threw up the wooden apron of the cabriolet, and/ 
sprung to the head of the horse ; but, as to the destination of | 
the equipages for the evening, there seemed to be some dis- 
sensions among the noble masters. Betwixt the line of 
coronetted vehicles, stood a hackneycoach, and a person in 
an attitude of expectancy pressed as near the exhilarated 
group as he could without exciting immediate attention. 

*¢ Which way ?” said he whose vehicle was nearest, stand- 
ing with his foot on the step. 

“ All together, of course,” said another. 
night of it.” 

“ Pardon me,” said the clear and sweet voice of the last out 
from the club; “I secede for one. Go your ways, gentlemen!” 

‘* Now, what the deuse is afoot?” said the foremost, again 
stepping back on the sidewalk. ‘ Don’t let him off, Fitz! 
Is your cab here, Byron, or will you let me drive you? By 
Jove, you shan’t leave us!” 

“* But you shall leave me, and so you are not forsworn, 
my friend! In plain phrase, I won’t go with you! And I 
don’t know where I shall go; so spare your curiosity the 
trouble of asking. I have a presentiment that I am want- 
ed—by devil or angel— 

“T see a hand you cannot see.” 

* And a very pretty hand it is, I dare swear,” said the for- 
mer speaker, jumping into his cab and starting off with a 
spring of his blood horse, followed by all the vehicles at the 
club-door, save one. 


“Let's make a 





Byron stood looking after them a moment, and raised his 
hat and pressed his hand hard on his forehead. The un- 
kr own person who had been lurking near, seemed willing 
to leave him for a moment to his thoughts, or was embar- 
rassed at approaching a stranger. As Byron turned with 
his halting step to descend the steps, however, he came 
suddenly to his side. 

“ My lord!” he said, and was silent, as if waiting for per- 
mission to go on. 

“ Well,” replied Byron, turning to him without the least 
| surprise, and lookingly closely into his face by the light of 
the street-lamp. 

*“T come to you with an errand which peshaps—” 

‘* A strange one, I am sure; but I am prepared for it— 
I have been forewarned of it. What do you require of me? 
for I am ready !” 

“ This is strange?” exclaimed the man.— Has another 
messenger, then—” 
| ‘None except a spirit—for my heart alone told me I 
| should be wanted at this hour. Speak at once.” 

“* My lord, a dying girl has sent for you!” 

“ Do I know her? 

“She has never seen you. Will you come at once—and 
on the way I will explain to you what I can of this singular 
errand; though, indeed, when it is told you, you know all 
that I comprehend.” 

They were at the door of the hackneycoach, and Byron 
entered it without further remark. 
| Back again!” said the stranger, as the coachman closed 

the door, “ and drive for dear life, for we shall scarce be in 
| time, I fear!” 

The heavy tongue of St. Paul’s church struck twelve 
|as the rolling vehicle hurried on through the now lonely 
| street, and though so far from the place from whence they 
| started, neither of the two occupants had spoken. Byron 
‘sat with bare head and folded arms in the corner of the 
coach ; and the stranger, with his hat crowded over his eyes, 
| seemed repressing some violent emotion; and it was only 
| when they stopped before a low door in a street close upon 
the river, that the latter found utterance. 

“Ts she alive?’ he hurriedly asked of a woman who 





|| came out at the sound of the carriage-wheels. 


«She was—a moment since—but be quick !” 

Byron followed quickly on the heels of his companion, 
and passing through a dimly lighted entry to the door of a 
back-room, they entered. A lamp, shaded by a curtain of 
spotless purity, threw a faint light upon a bed, upon which 
lay a girl, watched by a physician and a nurse. The physi- 
cian had just removed a small mirror from her lips, and 
holding it to the light, he whispered that she still breathed. 
As Byron passed the edge of the curtain, however, the dying 
girl moved the fingers of the hand lying on the coverlet, 
and slowly opened on him her languid eyes—eyes of inex- 
pressible depth and lustre. No one had spoken. 

“Here he is,’ she murmured. ‘Raise me, mother, 
while I have time to speak to him.” 

Byron looked around the small chamber, trying in vain to 
break the spell of awe which the scene threw overhim. An 
apparition from the other world could not have checked 
more fearfully and completely the worldly and scornful 
under-current of his nature. He stood with his heart beat- 
ing almost audibly, and his knees trembled beneath him, 
awaiting what he prophetically felt to be a warning from the 
very gate of heaven. 

Propped with pillows, and left by her attendants, the 
dying girl turned her head towards the proud, noble poet, 
standing by her bedside, and a slight blush overspread her 
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features, while a smile of angelic beauty stole through her 
lips. In that smile the face re-awakened to its former 
loveliness, and seldom had he who now gazed breathlessly 
upon her, looked on such spiritual and incomparable beauty. 
The spacious forehead and noble contour, still visible, of 
the emaciated lips, bespoke genius impressed upon a tablet 
all feminine in its language; and in the motion of her hand, 
and even in the slight movement of her graceful neck, there 
was something that still breathed of surpassing elegance. It 
was the shadowy wreck of no ordinary mortal passing 
away—humble as were the surroundings, and strange as 
had been his summons to her bedside. 

“ And this is Byron?” she said at last, in a voice bewil- 
deringly sweet even through its weakness. ‘ My lord! I 
could not die without seeing you—without relieving my 
soul of a mission with which it has long been burthened. 
Come nearer—for I have no time left for ceremony, and I 
must say what I have to say—and die! Beautiful,” she 
said, “beautiful as the dream of him which has so long 
haunted me! the intellect and the person of a spirit of light! 
Pardon me, my lord, that a moment so important to your- 
self, the remembrance of an earthly feeling has been betray. 
ed into expression.” 

She paused a moment, and the bright colour that had 
shot through her cheek and brow faded, and her countenance 
resumed its heavenly serenity. 

“JT am near enough to death,” she resumed—* near 
enough to point you almost to heaven from where I am; 
and it is on my heart like the one errand of my life—like 
the bidding of God—to implore you to prepare for judgment. 
Oh, my lord! with your glorious powers, with your won- 
drous gifts, be not lost! Do not, for the poor pleasures of 
a world like this, lose an eternity in which your great mind 
will outstripthe intelligence of angels. Measure this 
thought—scan the worth of angelic bliss with the intellect 
which has ranged so gloriously through the universe ; do not, 
on this one momentous subject of human interest—on this 
alone be not short-sighted !”” 

“What shall I do?” suddenly burst from Byron’s lips in 
a tone of agony. But with an effort, as if struggling with a 
death-pang, he again drew up his form and resumed the 
marble calmness of his countenance. 

The dying girl, meantime, seemed to have lost herself in 
prayer. With her wasted hands clasped on her bosom, and 
her eyes turned upwards, the slight motion of her lips be- 
trayed to those around her that she was pleading at the 
throne of mercy. The physician crept close to her bedside, 
but with his hand in his breast, and his head bowed, he 
seemed but watching for the moment when the soul should 
take its flight. 

She suddenly raised herself on the pillow. Her long 
brown tresses fell over her shoulders, and a brightness un- 
natural and almost fearful kindled in her eyes. She seemed 
endeavouring to speak, and gazed steadfastly at Byron. 
Slowly, then, and tranquilly she sank back again upon her 
pillow, and as her hands fell apart, and her eyelids dropped, 
she murmured, “Come to heaven!” and the stillness of 
death was in the room. The spirit had fled. N. P. W. 





THE LIGHT OF FAITH. 


A BRIGHT-EYED, fearless boy once dwelt in the fair land 
of the Rhine. Gay and joyously he sported, careless of sor- 
row ; but ever, close by his side, sleeping or waking, there 
stalked a grim and shadowy spectre, though he knew it not. 
The boy looked forth, one clear summer night, and lo! a 
fair star met his dark eye; and, with its strange and myste- 
rious lustre, kindled a thought in the spirit of the child, and, 














for the first time in his dream-life, he felt that he had a soul 
within him. 

As he grew older, he loved and adored the star more and 
more, for it guided him to deeds of nobleness and daring, 
and seemed to inspire him with a strength superiour to his 
own. And then, when he strove to be pure, and holy, and 
fearless, like the bright star, the grim spectre became visible 
to him, and with the mists of falsehood, luxury and fear, 
would fain blot the star from his sight for ever. 

But his soul was akin to the star, and not to the foul spec- 
tre, and in trembling hope he waited for its re-appearing. 
And not in vain; for at length the star shone forth more 
brightly than before ; and, where the light rested before him, 
there lay a talisman of peerless worth, and the name of 
the talisman was Farrn. And it read for him the dark rid- 
dle of this life he led. It told him that his home was above, 
and with the pure bright stars, not on this murky earth ; that 
the spirit-life was the true life ; that this grim spectre that 
so tormented him was the gross, corporeal, prosaic demon of 
this earth, which ever seeks to fetter the divine spirit, and 
make it mortal, like itself. It told him, too, that if continu- 
ally he strove with the spectre, and did not hearken to his 
lying words, one day he would vanish, and afterwards, with 
the bright star, would be his home forever. 

Then grew he strong and joyous, and fought the phantom 
fearlessly ; and the talisman was of such potency that it dis- 
pelled the dark mists the spectre raised, and caused his darts 
to fall harmless. And, after a long, fearless, conquering 
life, as the boy, become an old man, bade farewell to his 
friends, and told them of the phantom-fight, in which he had 
striven all his days, the spectre vanished forever, and he 
found his home with the holy star. ADA. 


TO A LADY I MET IN AN OMNIBUS LAST SATURDAY. 


As on the azure brow of even, 

Yon beacon-star first shed its light, 

To guide the glorious troop of heaven 

Up to the watch-towers of the night, 
Thy beauty on my vision shone, 

Thou bright and beautiful unknown ! 
I've gazed on fair and lovely faces, 

Born of the sunlight and the flower— 
Where beauty drew her mystic traces, 

To teach the heart her wondrous power— 
Where love and truth harmonious met, 
And innocence its seal had set. 

Beneath the eye where passion dances, 

I've stood till dazzled by the view— 
I've basked beneath the softened glances, 

Of eyes that stole from heaven their hue, 
And dreamed I dwelt ’neath Eden skies, 
And mid the flowers of Paradise. 

I’ve gazed on forms with wild devotion, 
/here grace in every movement dwelt ; 
To the unwritten charm of motion, 

In humble worship oft have knelt— 
With every thought in rapture bound, 

Like one who treads enchanted ground. 
I’ve gazed on fairy things, but never 

On such rare loveliness as thine ; 
Oh, that I might kneel for ever, 

At such a pure and spotless shrine ; 
Thine eyes alone could deck with gems, 
Earth’s thousand thrones and diadems ! 
When first thy beauty glittered o’er me, 

Fond memory stole with faithful art, 
Thy image as it flashed before me, 

And stamped the picture on my heart ; 
And now each thought and wish of mine 
Bends down in homage at its shrine. 

As day long o’er the mountain lingers, 

In many a gleam of rainbow light, 
Twined by some spirit-artist’s fingers, 

In garlands for the brow of night— 

O’er fife’s lone path thy beauty throws 

A beam that sweetens all my woes. 

Lady, Oh may my heaven but be 

To worship, and to gaze on thee ! 
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We know a heart as like this as two peas.— Ed. 
TO MY HEART. 


Yes, still the same fond, foolish thing, 
Weak sport of joy or grief, 

As when young hope on tireless wing, 
Brought visions bright as brief; 

Nor time hath worn one hue away, 

Nor treachery dimmed the falsest ray, 
That lured thy first belief— 

‘Thou dupe of life’s delusive dove 

‘That brings no branch of faith or Jove. 


Is there one charm of woman-kind 
Thou had’st not thrilled before ? 
A grace of soul, a gift of mind, 
ot worshipped o’er and o’er? 
Truth, virtue, genius, friendship, fame— 
All fled—all fooled thee with a name : 
Yet would’st thou still adore 
Those idols of fond boyhood’s day, 
With form of gold, but feet of clay. 


Even late thou’st vowed at sorrow's shrine, 
No future loss to mourn ; 
But with that heart that lived in mine, 
Thy hopes, thy griefs inurn ; 
Yet with fresh tears those cheeks are wet, 
New fears betray some new regret, 
And thouglits long buried, turn 
From love, within the hopeless grave, 
To friendship on the treacherous wave. 


They were, in truth, so like in life, 
Twin-sisters from above— 
That to regret th’ accomplished wile 
Seems tribute to the love ; 
In soul, sense, softness, sweetness—all, 
That wove thy first, thy fastest thrall ; 
‘Then how should I reprove 
That charms late lost, had waked again 
Wild memories through my breast and brain. 


But, like each born of ruthless heaven, 
She too is gone, from thee, 

Not as thy Jove, 7 death was riven, 
But worse—by Fate’s decree : 

Hush, then, those vain, forbidden sighs, 

Pray that kind waves and cloudless skies, 
To waft her home be given ; 

And parting, breathe one deep farewell, 

How deep those tears alone could tell. 





THE MARSHAL’S WIFE. 

Ir was in the summer of that year in which Europe was 
all but lost by the Allies, that the Emperor Napoleon was 
seated in the Grand Salon of the Lacken Palace, playing at 
cards with his marshals, while, at an adjacent table, the Em- 
press Josephine was similarly engaged with the ladies of the 
court. Some chamberlains, and several generals, were 
standing behind the ladies’ chairs, and betting largely on the 

ame rather than taking a principal part therein. Among the 
adies was the beautiful wife of the Marshal +a woman 
whose personal loveliness, mental accomplishments, unsullied 
character, and genuine goodness of heart, were in a great 
measure tainted by her incorrigible love for play. Immedi- 
ately behind this lady’s chair, and leaning a little over the 
back of it, stood a weather-beaten warriour, bronzed by the 
* Sun of Austerlitz,” and with a breast one constellation of 
stars. This was the future antagonist of Wellington at Vitto- 
ria, the Marshal Jourdan, whose fortune at the card-table was 
more propitious, than his subsequent luck “at the Game of 
Kings in Spain” Madame la Marechale S—— was losing 
rapidly, for which amusement, indeed, the brilliant madcap 
possessed a surprising talent. Jourdan, on the contrary, was 
sweeping the Naps and double-Naps from the table, for which 
pleasing operation he had frequently been obliged to pass his 
arm over the alabaster shoulders of Madame S——. At last 
he made more than an extraordinary haul, and, in order to 
land the golden prey more expeditiously, he was obliged to 
use both hands, shovel-fashion. ‘This he did; and now, when 
the richly-laden hands were passing just over the Marechale’s 
neck, some one touched rather smartly Jourdan’s elbow—his 
hands separated, and the golden shower fell—not into the lap 
of this modern Danae, but between her stooping shoulders, 
where the corsage closed upon the treasure. , 

“ Ah! Marshal,” exclaimed the lively lady, standing up, and 
endeavouring to shake the gold from her dress, “1 am no 
Danae.” len, continuing rather angrily, as the gold would 
not evacuate its position—* Twenty-four hours, you know, 
are allowed to pay debts of play; and, Marshal, you must 
wait till to-morrow.” 





“‘ Madame,” replied Jourdan, bowing with infinite grace, “ ] 
never had money so well invested.” 

The imperial —_ laughed—made a few mots—continued 
the game, and on Madame S—— entering her carriage for 
Brussels, she had not one franc remaining out of the three 
hundred Napoleons which she had received from her husband 
that same morning. 

It was midnight. An old clergyman was seen walking 
with hurried steps towards the hotel of Madame S—-, 
situated in the Rue Royale. With a trembling hand he rings 
the bell, is immediately admitted, and stands with quiverin 
lips before the fair being who was formerly his pupil, oe 
never ceased to be his friend. 

“How! Monsieur l’Abbe—you make a visit at this hour ?”’ 
exclaimed la Marechale. 

“When Madame has known the cause of this visit she will 
pardon the breach of decorum.” 

“Bon Dieu! then tell it at once. 
frighten me.” 

“You know, Madame,” said the Abbe, as soon as they 
were alone, “ that my young brother has embraced the profes- 
sion of arms.” 

“Yes, yes—a charming fellow, who will make his way.” 

“Thanks to the Marshal’s protection, he is already paymas- 
ter ina cavalry regiment. But unhappily he is inexperienced, 
and easily led by others into—vice. He has played, and the 
wretched youth has lost the money which belonged to his 
regiment. ‘To-morrow he must give in his accounts, and if he 
| cannot make up the deficit, he has sworn to blow his brains 
}out. He will Soon his oath.” And the poor Abbe covered 
his face with both hands, and wept bitterly. 

The beautiful Marechale winced beneath the stings of her 
own conscience. Her unbridled passion for play deprived her 
| utterly of the power to obey the dictates of her generous heart ; 
|} and she heard the half-stifled sobs of her supplicant, she felt 
| that she should be virtually a murderess if she found not 
means to prevent the threatened catastrophe. 

“What sum do you require, my poor friend ?’* she asked, in 
a Voice trembling with emotion. 

“ Five hundred francs. It would be a trifle if we only had 
time. But to-morrow—to-morrow—at dawn of day, the regi- 
ment’s caisse, and my brother's accounts, will be examined.” 

“ He is saved !—he is saved !” suddenly exclaimed Madame 
S—, as she bethought her of the golden shower. “Quick, 
quick. Help to un-make my toilet.” And without waiting for 
an answer, the fair Marechale, her eyes ——s with plea- 
| sure, rapidly removed her neckerchief and “sash. The as- 
tonished Abbe began to think he was in a dream. 

“If Madame la Marechale will permit me I will call her 
maids,” stammered the old priest, going to the door. 

“Not for the world! No one but you shall know where I 
shall find the money you want. Remove this pin! Very 
good. Now these rh and eyes. Excellent. Now this 


| cordon de taille. Bon!” 

| ‘I'he poor Abbe trembled from head to foot. When the 
| gown was loosened behind, he meditated a precipitate flight. 
| Tis trials, however, were only beginning. 

“Let us lose no time, my good friend. Undo this knot. 
Good! Now this other—and then—but hold! That will 
save time. ‘Take these scissors and cut my stay-lace.’’ 

Had a thunderbolt fallen at his feet, poor old Desclairs had 
scarcely been more astounded. ‘The old man changed colour. 
His knees trembled under him. A cold perspiration bedewed 
his venerable forehead, as his pale lips scarcely pronounced— 
‘Madame la Marechale must pardon me—it is utterly impos- 
sible—I cannot.” 

“ What! not to save the life and honour of your brother ?” 

a what has the life or honour of my brother to do 
with—” 

“ Gold will save him, and, in order to have that, you must 
loosen my corsage. Here, take the scissors. Be quick!” 

And he took the scissors with a trembling hand, and he cut 
the stay-lace, and immediately Jourdan’s Napoleons fell at 
the feet of the laughing, kind-hearted woman. 

“ Bravo! bravo!” she exclaimed, clapping her hands, and 
throwing a Cachmere round her shoulders, “ eight Napleons 
more than you want. Take them all—nay, nota word! And 
now to explain. This evening, while seated at cards with the 
Empress, Marshal Jourdan, by some awkwardness, dropped 
the pieces between my shoulders. I have twenty-four hours 
to return them, and I bless my stars for the Marshal’s blunder. 
But go at once and calm the mind of that young hairbrain. 
Spare not rebuke; overwhelm him with advice. Alas! it is 
more easily given than received.” 

The ‘Abbe gained his lodgings, where his brother awaited his 
return, a prey to his distracting anxiety. The deficit was su 
plied ; and the young Desclairs, who possessed all the quali- 
ties necessary to ensure success in the profession he had em- 
braced, vowed eternal gratitude to his benefactress, and re- 
solved to make for himself a name worthy of her esteem. 

Events, at the period of our historiette, hurried on so rapidly 
that people had not time to think of everything ; and so, the 
day following the scene just described, the giddy Marechale 


Be quick! Your looks 
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S—— had forgotten the debt s 
tracted with Jourdan. When s 
it, Jourdan was no longer in Franc 
ceeded after such a fashion, that the 
year from its birth. 
In 1809, Marshal Jourdan had the command in Spain. The | 
French army, attacked at Vittoria by the allies, was at one junc- 
ture upon the point of being utterly put hors de combat. Vainly 
did Jourdan and King Joseph rush along the yielding or broken || 
lines, imploring the soldiers of France not to bring dishonour || 
upon their banners. All, all in vain. Borne away by his des- 

srate courage, the Marshal flung himself into the centre of a || 
iussar regiment, or rather the vestige of one, and with a hand- || 
ful of gallant fellows charged the dragoons of Wellington. || 
All, all in vain. His officers are slain by his side; Jourdan || 
himself, already wounded, is on the point of being surrounded || 
and cut to pieces, when a young officer throws himself be- | 
tween the Marshal and his enemies. 

“General!” he exclaimed, “the debt of honour is dis-| 
charged !”” i] 

And the young soldier was immediately smitten to the} 
smoking earth ; but his noble self-devotion gave time for the ar- | 
rival of a French squadron of heavy cavalry. ‘The Marshal || 
was rescued, discipline re-established, and the army saved || 
from complete destruction. 

On his return to Paris, Jourdan was one evening at a soirée, || 
where also shone the brilliancy of Madame la Marechale || 
S——. The Marshal was narrating the noble trait which had 
saved his life, when the lady, struck with a sudden recollec- 
tion, demanded— 

“Ts not Desclairs the name of this officer ?” 

“ It certainly is, Madame la Marechale.” 

“The wretched man! It is I who have slain him !” | 

“In that case, Madame,” rejoined the Marshal, applying a || 
line of Moliere’s— 


he subsequently remembered || 
e. In short, matters pro- || 
debt existed till the fourth || 


“¢The folk you have kili’d are in excellent health ;’ 


for M. Desclairs soon recovered from his wounds—Ae is in ex- |, 
cellent health—and, besides, he is a lieutenant-colonel. ‘To- | 
morrow I shall have the pleasure to present him to Madame.” | 

Scandal is very busy in every part of the world, but, beyond | 
all question, Paris is her favourite head-quarters. ‘The excla- || 
mation of Madame S—— about her having killed young Des- || 
clairs, became, of course, the exhaustless subject of tittle and || 
persiflage even in the highest circles. Some kind friend was || 
even so very kind as to whisper the matter to Marechal S—, || 
who knew perfectly well all about it. 

“ What very droll people those must be,” replied the brave || 
veteran with a smile, “ who pretend to know better than I) 
do myself about matters which affect me so vitally. Bah, || 
bon jour!” * 


— rn 


PLANCH BEAUFIN. 

“ Love, once lost, is never found again,” said Clay, “ I won- || 
der how it is with a flirtation!’ He threw the volume aside | 
in which he had found this time-saving apophthegm, and, tak- | 
ing up “ the red book,” looked for the county address of Sir || 
Harry Freer, the exponent (only) of Lady Fanny Freer, who, |! 
though the “nicest possible creature,” is not the heroine | 
of this story. Sir Harry’s ancestral domain turned out to be a 
portion of the earth’s surface in that county of England where || 
the old gentry look down upon very famous lords as too new, | 


Ln 


| 


and proportionately upon all other families that have not de- 


generated since William the Conqueror. 

Sir Harry had married an earl’s daughter; but as the earl- 
dom was only the fruit of two generations of public and poli- 
tical eminence, Sir Harry was not considered in Cheshire as | 
having made more than a tolerable match; and if she passed | 
for a “Cheshire cheese’’ in London, he passed for but the rind | 
in the county. In the county therefore there was a Lord Pa- 
ramount of Fiver Hall, and in town, a Lady Paramount of 
Brook-street ; and it was under the town dynasty that Miss 
Blanch Beaufin was invited up from Cheshire to pass a first 
winter in London—Miss Beaufin being the daughter of a de- 
scendant of a Norman retainer of the first Sir Harry, and the 
relative position of the families having been rigedly kept up to 
the existing e 3 

The address found in the red book was inscribed upon the 
following letter :— 


“Dear Lapy Fanny :—If you have anything beside the 
ghost-room vacant at Freer Hall, I will run down to you. 
Should you, by chance, be alone, ask up the curate fora week 
to keep Sir Harry off my hands; and, as you don’t flirt, pro- 
vide me with somebody much prettier than yourself for our 
mutual security. As my autograph sells for eighteen pence, 
you will excuse the brevity of Yours truly, 

Ernest Cray. 


N. B. Tell me in your answer if Blanch Beaufin is within a 
morning’s ride.” 





Lady Fanny was a warm-hearted, extravagant, beautiful 





| would rather talk than write about it. 


he had so involuntarily con- || creature of impulse, a passionate friend of Clay’s, (for such 


women are,) without a spice of flirtation. She was a peren- 
nial belle in London ; and he had begun his acquaintance with 
her by throwing himself at her hood in the approved fashion 
—in love tothe degree of rose-asking and sonnet-writing. As 
she did not laugh when he sighed, however, but only told him 
very seriously that she was not a bit in love with him, and 
thought he was throwing away his time, he easily forgave her 
insensibility, and they became very warm allies. Spoiled fa- 
vorite as he was of London society, Clay had qualities for a 
very sincere friendship; and Lady Fanny, full of irregular ta- 
lent, had also a strong vein of common sense, and perfectly 
understood him. This explanation to the reader. It would 
have saved some trouble and pain if it had been made by some 
good angel to Sir Harry Freer. 

As the London coach rattled under the bridged gate of the 

gloomy old town of Chester, Lady Fanny’s dashing ponies 
were almost on their haunches with her impetuous pull-up at 
the hotel ; and returning with a nod the coachman’s respect- 
ful bow, she put her long whip in at the coach window to 
shake hands with Clay, and in a few minutes they were again 
off - pavements, and taking the road at her ladyship’s usual 
speed. 
Pi Steady, Flash ! steady !” (she ran on, talking to Clay and 
her ponies in the same breath,) “doleful ride down, isn’t it ? 
—(keep up, Tom, you villain !)}—very good of you to come, 
I’m sure, dear Ernest, and Fb: stay ; how long will you 
stay ? (down, Flash !)—Ch, Miss Beauhn! I've something to 
say to you about Blanch Beaufin! 1 didn’t answer your Nota 
Bene—(go along, ‘Tom! that pony wants blooding)—because, 
to tell the truth, it’s a delicate subject at Freer Hall, and 1 
You see—(will you be 
done, Flash!)—the Beaufins, though very nice people, and 
Blanch quite a love—(go along, lazy Tom!)—the Beaufins, I 
say, are rated rather crockery in Cheshire. And I am 
ashamed to own, really quite ashamed, I have not been near 
them ina month. Shameful, isn’t it? There’s good action 
Ernest! Look at that nigh pony; not a blemish in him; and 
such a goer in single harness! Well, I'll go round by the 
Beaufins now.” 

“ Pray consider, Lady Fanny !” 
tingly, “ eighteen hours in a coach. 

“Not to goin! oh, not to go in! Blanch is very ill, and 
sees nobody ;—and (come, Tom! come!)—I only heard of it 
this morning—(there’s for your laziness, you stupid horse !— 
Well just call and ask how she is, though, Sir Harry”——— 

“Ts she very ill, then?” asked Clay, with a concern which 
— Lady Fanny turn her eyes from her ponies’ ears to look 
at him. 

“They say, very ! 
visit to the sick.” 

“ Surely he does not forbid you to call on Blanch Beaufin !” 

“ Not ‘ forbid’ precisely ; that wouldn't do—(gently, sweet 
Flash! now, Tom! now, lazy! trot fair through the hollow !) 
—but | invited her to eee the winter with me without con- 
sulting him, and he liked it well enough, till he got back 
among his stupid neighbors—(well done, Flash! plague take 
that bothering whipple tree !)}—and they and their awkward 
daughters, whom I might have invited—(whoa! Flash !)\—if I 
had wanted a menagerie, set him to looking into her pedigree. 
There’s the house; the old house with the vines over it yon- 
der! Sothen, Sir Harry—such a sweet girl, too—set his face 
|against the acquaintance. Here we are !—(Whoa, bays! 
whoa!) Hold the reins a moment while I run in !”’ 

More to quell a vague and apprehensive feeling of remorse 
| than to wile awa idle time, Clay passed the reins back to the 
| tripling in gray livery behind, and walked round Lady Fan- 

ny’s — expressing his admiration of them and the turn- 
| out altogether. 

“ Yes, sir,” said the lad, who seemed to have caught some 
of the cleverness of his mistress, for he scarce looked fourteen 
|“ they’re a touch above anything in Cheshire! Look at the 
| forehand of that nigh ’un, sir'!—arm and withers like a grey- 
| hound, and yet what a quarter for trotting, sir! Quite the right 
| thing all over! Carries his flag that way quite nat’ral; never 
| was nicked, sir! Did you take notice, begging your pardon 
| sir, how milady put through that hollow ? Wasn t it fine, sir ? 
| Tother’s a goodish nag, too, but nothing to Flash; can’t spread 
| somehow; that’s Sir Harry’s picking up, and hever was a 
;match; no blood in Tom, sir! Look at his fetlock : under- 

bred, but a jimpy nag for a roadster, if a man wanted work 
|out on him. See how he blows, sir, and Flash as still as a 
“— wheel !” 
dy Fanny’s reappearance at the door of the house inter- 
| rupted her page’s eulogy on the bays; and with a very alter- 
| ed expression of countenance she resumed the reins, and drove 
| slowly homeward. 
| “She is very ill, very ill! but she w 


interrupted Clay depreca- 


Of course, Sir Harry can’t forbid a 


ishes to see you, and 


| you must go there ; but not to-morrow. She is passing a crisis 
| now, and her physician says, will be easier if not better, after 
| to-morrow. Poor girl! dear Blanch! Ah, Clay! but no—no 


matter; I shall talk about it with more com b i. 
poor Blanch !”” a 
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Lady Fanny’s tears rained upon her two hands as she let I Lady Fanny’s acquaintance, a distinguished, unconscious, 
out her impatient horses to be sooner at home, and, in half an || dazzling girl, of whom her fair introductress (either in mischief 
hour, Clay was alone in his luxurious quarters, under Sir Har- || or good nature) would say nothing but that she was her neigh- 
ry’s roof, with two hours to dinner, and more thar thoughts || bour in Cheshire, though all that nature could lavish on one 
enough, and very sad ones, to make him glad of time and soli- || human creature seemed hers, with all that high birth could 
tude. | stamp on mien, countenance and manners. Clay paid her his 

Freer Hall was full of company—Sir Harry’s company— || tribute with the rest—the hundred who flattered and followed 
and Clay, with the quiet assurance of a London star, used to || her; but she was a proud girl, and though he seized every op- 
the dominant, took his station by Lady Fanny on entering the || portunity of being near her, nothing in her manner betrayed 
drawing-room, and when dinner was announced, gave her his || to him that he was not counted among the hundred. A Lon- 
arm, without troubling himself to remember that there was a || don season fleets fast, and, taken by surprise with Lady Fan- 
baronet who had claim to the honour, and of whom he must || ny’s early departure for the country, her farewells were writ- 
simply makea mortal enemy. At table, the conversation ran | ten on the corners of cards, and with a secret deep buried in 
mainly in Sir Harry’s vein, hunting, and Clay did not even | the heart, she was brought back to the retirement of home. 
take the listener’s part; but, in a low tone, talked of London Brief history of the breaking of a heart ! 
to Lady Fanny—her ladyship, (unaccountably to her husband Lady Fanny started slightly on entering the chamber. The 
and his friends, who were used to furnish her more merriment | sick girl sat propped in an arm chair, dressed in snowy white ; 
than reverie,) pensive and out of spirits. With the announce- even her slight foot appearing beneath the edge of her dress 
ment of coffee in the drawing-room, Clay disappeared with || in a slipper of white satin. Her brown hair fell in profuse 
her, and their evening was a ¢ete-a-tete, for Sir Harry and his | ringlets over her shoulders ; but it was gathered behind into a 
friends were three-bottle men, and commonly bade good-night |, knot, and from it depended a white veil, the diamonds which 
to ladies when the ladies left the table. If there had been a | fastened it, pressing to the glossy curve of her head, a slender 
second thought in the convivial squirearchy, they would have | stem of orange-flowers. er features were of that slight 
troubled their heads Jess about a man who did not exhibit the || mould which shows sickness by little except higher trans- 
first symptom of love for the wife—civility to the husband. | parency of the blue veins, and brighter redness in the lips, 
But this is a hand-to-mouth world in the way of knowledge, |, and as she smiled with suffused cheek, and held out her 
and nothing is stored but experiences, life-time by life-time. || gloved hand to Clay, with a vain effort to articulate, he passed 

Another day passed and another, and mystery seemed the || his hands across his eyes and looked inquiringly at his friend. 
ruling spirit of the hour, for there were enigmas for all. Regu-|| He had expected, though he had never realized, that she 
larly, morning and afternoon, the high stepping ponies were || would be altered. She looked almost as he had left her. He 
ordered round, and Lady Fanny (with Mr. Clay for company |; remembered her only as he had oftenest seen her—dressed 
to the gate) visited the Beaufins, now against positive orders || for ball or party, and but for the solemnity of the preparation 
from the irate Sir Harry, and daily, Clay’s reserve with his | he had gone through, he might have thought his feelings had 
beautiful hostess increased, and his distress of mind with it, || been played upon only ; that Blanch Beaufin was well—still 
for both he and she were alarmed with the one piece of unex- |, beautiful and well; that he should again see her in the bril- 

lained intelligence between them—Miss Beaufin would see | liant circles of London ; still love her as he secretly did, and 
Mir. Clay when she should be dying! Not before—for worlds || receive what he now felt would be under any circumstances a 
not before—and of the physician constantly in attendance, || gift of Heaven, the assurance of a return. This and a world 
peso Fanny often present,) Clay knew that the poor girl be- || of confused emotion, tumultuously and in an instant, rushed 
sought with an eagerness, to the last degree touching and ear- |! through his heart; for there are moments in which we live 
nest, to know when hope could be given over. She was in- | lives of feeling and thought; moments, glances, which supply 
dulged, unquestioned, as a dying daughter; and, whatever || years of secret or bitter memory. 
might be her secret, Lady Fanny promised that at the turning || This is but a sketch—but an outline of a tale over true. 
hour, come what would of distressing and painful, she wall Were there space, were there time to follow out the traverse 
herself come with Mr. Clay to her death-bed. || thread of its mere mournful incidents, we might write the re- 

Sir Harry and his friends were in the billiard-room, and | verse side of a leaf of life ever read partially and wrong—the 
Lady Fanny and Clay breakfasting together, when a note was || life of the gay and unlamenting. Sickness and death had 
brought in by one of the footmen, who waited for an answer. || here broken down a wall of adamant between two creatures, 

“Say that I will come,’ said Lady Fanny, “and stay, || every way formed for each other. In health and ordinary 
George! See that my ponies are harnessed immediately ; put || regularity of circumstances, they would have loved as truly 
the head of the pheeton up, and let it stand in the coach-house. | and deeply as those in humbler or in more fortunate relative 
And, Timson !’’ she added to the butler who stood at the side || positions ; but they probably would never have been united. 
table, “ if Sir Harry inquires for me, say that I am gone to visit | It is the system, the necessary system of the class to which 
a sick friend.”’ Clay belonged, to turn adroitly and gaily off every shaft to 

Lady Fanny walked to the window. It rained in torrents. || the heart; to take advantage of no opening to affection ; to 
There was no need of explanation to Clay ; he understood the || smother all preference that would lead to an interchange of 
note and its meaning. || hallowed vows; to profess insensibility equally polished and 

“The offices connect with the stables by a covered way,” | hardened on the subject of pure love; to forswear marriage, 
she said, “and we willgetin there. Shall you be ready in a ! and make of ita mock and an impossibility. And whose 
{ 
| 
| 





few minutes ?” | handiwork is this unnatural order of society? Was it estab- 

“ Quite, dear Lady Fanny! Iam ready now.” | lished by the fortunate and joyous—by the yey | and un- 

“he rain is rather fortunate than otherwise,” she added, | trammelled, at liberty to range the world if they liked, and 
in going out, “ for Sir Harry will not see us go; and he might || marry where they chose, but preferring gaiety to happiness, 
throw an obstacle in the way, and make it difficult to manage. || and lawless liberty to virtuous love? No, indeed! not by 
Wrap well up, Ernest !” | these! Show me one such man, and I will show you a rare 

The butler looked inquisitively at Clay and his mistress, || perversion of common feeling—a man who under any circum- 
but both were preoccupied, and in ten minutes the rapid phe- || stances would have been cold and eccentric. Itis not to 
ton was on its way, the ponies pressing on the bit as if the || those able to marry where they will, that the class of London 
eagerness of the two hearts beating behind them was commu- || gay men owe their system of mocking opinions. But it is to 
nicated through the reins, and Lady Fanny, contrary to her || the companions of fortunate men—gifted like them, in all but 
wont, driving in unencouraging silence. The three or four || fortune, and holding their caste by the tenure of forsworn ties 
miles between Freer Hall and their destination were soon tra- | —abiding in the Paradise of aristocracy, with pure love for 
versed, and under the small porte-cochere of the ancient man- || the forbidden fruit! Are such men ingensible to love? Has 
sion the ponies stood panting and sheltered. || this forbidden joy—this one thing hallowed in a bad world ; 

“Kind Lady Fanny! God bless you!’ said a tall, dark \ has it no temptation for the gay man? Is his better nature 
man, of a very striking exterior, coming out to the pheton. I} quite dead within him? Is he never ill and sad where gaicty 
“ And you, sir, are welcome !” || cannot reach him? Does he envy the rich young lord, (his 

They followed him into the little parlour, where Clay was || friend,) everything but his blushing and pure bride? Is he 
presented by Lady Fanny tothe mother of Miss Beaufin, a || poet or wit, or the mirror of taste and elegance, yet incapable 
singularly yet sadly sweet woman in voice, person and ad- || of discerning the qualities of a true love; the celestial refine- 
dress ; to ie old, white-haired vicar, and to the physician, || ment of a maiden passion, lawful and fearless, devoted because 
who returned his bow with a cold and very formal salute. spotless, and enduring because made up half of prayer and 

“ There is no time to be lost,’’ said he, “and at the request titude to her maker? Does he not know distinctions of 
of Miss Beaufin, Lady Fanny and this gentleman will please || feeling, as he knows character in a play? Does he not dis- 
go to her chamber without us. I can trust your ladyship tosee || criminate between purity and guilt in love, as he does in his 
that her remainder of life is not shortened nor harassed by || nice judgment of honour and taste? Is he gaily dead to the 
needless agitation.” deepest and most elevated cravings of nature—love, passion- 

Clay’s heart beat violently. At the extremity of the long || ate, mg ae open and holy ? Trust me, there is a bitterness 
and dimly-lighted passage thrown open by the father to Lady || whose depths we can only fathom by refinement! To move 
Fanny, he saw a white curtained bed—the death-bed, he || among creatures embellished and elevated to the last point of 
knew, of the Pf and fair flower of a London season, the won- || human attainment, lovely and unsullied, and know yourself 
der and idol of difficult fashion, and unadmiring rank. Blanch || (as to all but gazing on and appreciating them) a pariah and 
Beaufin had appeared like a marvel in the brilliant circles of |! an outcast! rol ma e their air, and be the companion and ap- 
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parent equal of those for whose bliss they are created, and to} 
whom they are offered for choice, with the profusion of flow- | 
ers in a garden—(the chooser and possessor of the brightest | 
your inferior in all else)—to live thus ; to suffer thus, and still | 
smile and call it choice and your own way to happiness-—this | 
is mockery indeed! He who now stood in the death-room of | 
Blanch Beaufin, had felt it in its bitterest intensity ! 

“ Mr. Clay! Ernest!” said the now pale creature, breaking 
the silence with a strong effort, for he had dropped on his knee | 
at her side in ungovernable emotion, and, as yet, had but >| 
ticulated her name ; “ Ernest! I have but little time for any- 
thing—least of all for disguise or ceremony. I am assured | 
that [am dying. Iam convinced,” she added firmly, taking | 
up the watch that lay beside her, “that I have been told the | 
truth, and that when this hour-hand comes round again, I shall | 
be dead. I will conceal nothing. They have given me cor- | 
dials that will support me one hour, and for that hour—and for | 
eternity—I wish—if I may be so blest—if God will permit— | 
to be your wife !” 

Lady Fanny Freer rose and came to her with rapid steps, | 
and Clay sprang to his feet, and in a passion of tears exclaimed, | 
“ Oh God! can this be true !” 

“ Answer me quickly !” she continued, in a voice raised, 
but breaking through sobs, “an hour is short—oh how short, 
when it is the last !—I cannot stay with you long, were you a| 
thousand times mine—tell me, Ernest !—shall it be ?—shall I 
be wedded ere I die ?—wedded now ?” 

A passionate gesture to Lady Fanny was all the answer | 
Clay could make, and in another moment the aged vicar was | 
in the chamber, with her parents and the physician, to all | 
of whom a few words explained a mystery which her bridal | 
attire had already half unravelled. | 

Blanch spoke quickly—“ Shall he proceed, Ernest ?”” | 

Her prayer-book was open on her knee, and Clay gave it to | 
the vicar, who, with a quick sense of sympathy, and with but 
a glance at the weeping and silent parents, read without delay | 
the hallowed ceremonial. 

Clay's countenance elevated and cleared as he proceeded, 
and Blanch, with her large suffused eyes fixed on his, listened 
with a smile, serene, but expressive of unspeakable rapture. | 
Her beauty had never been so radiant, so angelic. In heaven, 
on her bridal night, beatified spirit as she was, she could not 
have been more beautiful ! 

One instant of embarrassment occurred, unobserved by the 
dying bride, but, with the thoughtfulness of womanly gene- 
rosity, Lady Fanny had foreseen it, and drawing off her own | 
wedding-ring, she passed it into Ernest's hand, ere the inter- | 
ruption became apparent. Alas! the emaciated hand ungloved 
to receive it! ‘That wasted finger pointed indeed to heaven ! 
Till then, Clay had felt almost in a dream. But here was suf- | 
fering—sickness—death! ‘This told what the hectic bright- 
ness and the faultless features would fain deny ; what the fra- | 
grant and still unwithering flowers upon her temples would | 
seem to mock! But the hectic was already fading, and the | 
flowers outlived the light in the dark eyes they shaded ! | 

The vicar joined their hands with the solemn adjuration, | 


“ Those whom God hath joined together let no man put asun- | 
der ;” and Clay rose from his knees, and pressing his first kiss | 
upon her lips, strained her passionately to his heart. | 
“Mine in heaven!” she cried, giving way at last to her | 
tears, as she closed her slight arms over his neck; “ mine in 
heaven! Is it not so, mother! father! is he not mine now ?| 
There is no giving in marriage in heaven, but the ties, hal- | 
lowed here, ure not forgotten there! Tell me they are not! | 
Speak to me, my husband! Press me to your heart, Ernest! 
Your wife—oh I thank God !” 
The physician sprang forward and laid his hand upon her | 
ulse. She fell back upon her pillows, and with a smile upon | 


er lips, and the tears still wet upon her long and drooping |! 


lashes, lay dead. 

Lady Fanny took the mother by the arm, and with a gesture | 
to the father and the physician to follow, they retired and left 
the bridegroom alone. 


* + * & * * 7 * * 


Life is full of sudden transitions ; and the next event in 
that of Ernest Clay, was a duel with Sir Harry Freer—if the | 
Morning Post was to be believed—* occasioned by the indis- 
cretion of Lady Fanny, who ina giddy moment, it appears, 
had given to her admirer, Sir Harry’s opponent, her wedding- 
ring !”” N.P. W. 


SLIP-SLOPPERIES OF CORRESPONDENCE. 
To Messrs. Gates anp SEATON: 

The up-town door-plates and bell-handles are shining 
once more, and open shutters, clean windows, and parted 
curtains, acknowledge, at last, the reluctant truth that the 
fashionables have returned from travel and are open to paste- 
board and personal call. The ice has been broken with a 


|| gether. 


“jam,” echoed by one musical soirée, and now—vogue la 
galére till the ice melts again! There is a talk that this is 
to be more an intellectual winter than the last—more reci- 
tations, more tableaux vivants, more conversaziones, more 
finding and producing of new lions in the lambkindom of 
poetry. There is also a murmur—a “ shadow cast before’””— 
of the “coming out” of a very extraordinary beauty, whose 
name and educational cocoon are wrapt in profound myste- 
ry. As the rumour started about a week since, and as 
“ pretty moths” are but twenty days in their chrysalis, we 
may expect the emergence of her bright wings to light in 
about a fortnight. She is said to be moulded after the (sup- 
posed) lost type of the seven belles of Philadelphia, whose 
culmination occurred under the autocracy of Jackson—eyes 
furnished by Juno, mouth by Hebe, and teeth and feet by 
the smaller fairies. No corresponding Hyperion that I can 
hear of. 

There is great fluttering and dismay among the Bowery 
girls and the less alert followers of the fashions. The re- 
markable splendour of the “spring goods,” and the really 
beautiful and becoming style of the new fabrics, left no 
doubt in most minds that these were to be “ the mode.” 
The autumn pin-moneys of all the moderately-“ establish- 
ed” ladies and their daughters “ went the way of all” earn. 
ings accordingly, and Broadway grew assplendid as a tulip. 
| bed, bright as the bazaar of Smyrna. The exclusives were 

at their invisible period meanwhile, but, from their carriages, 
| they probably saw “ what was worn.” Down dropped the 
| mercury of the mode-ometer to extreme simplicity! The 
| few ladies who appeared, crossing the pavement from their 
| equipages to the shops, were dressed in quiet silks, costly 
|and neat, and the nameless and the “ unnamed,” at the 
same moment, seemed to flaunt by in the choicest and gay- 
est of the new patterns. Studied simplicity, out of doors at 
least, is high fashion now, and those who cannot afford to 
convert their new purchases into chair-covers and bed-cur- 
tains are left stranded, as it were, on a petrified rainbow. 

Ten thousand copies of the “ Mysteries of Paris” have 
been poured into our caldron of morals by a single press in 
this city, and probably fifty thousand will be circulated alto- 
It is a very exciting book, and at this moment 
making a great noise. The translators are busily at work 
on other saleables of French literature, and there will soon 
be little left unknown of the arcana of vice. Eugene 
Sue, the author of the “* Mysteries of Paris,” is a connoisscur 
of pleasure, and when I saw him, ten years ago, was an 
elegant voluptuary of the first water. He was just then 
creeping through the crust of the Chaussée d’Antin into the 
more exclusive sphere of the Faubourg St. Germain—fat, 
good-looking, and thirty-two. He is, by this time, “ sloped” 
| from his meridian, and apparently turning his experiences 
| into commodity. I observe that he borrows my name for a 
wicked Florida planter who misuses a lady of color—a re- 
proach which I trust will not stick to “ us.” 

The publishers hang back from American fictions now-a- 
days, possibly finding the attention of the reading public oc- 
cupied with the more highly-spiced productions of the class 
just alluded to, and it is impossible to induce them to give 
anything for—hardly, indeed, to look at—an indigenous 
manuscript. Accident threw into my hands, a few days ago, 
a novel which had lain for some time unread in a publish- 
er’s drawer, and after reading a few chapters I became con- 
vinced that it was far above the average of modern English 
novels, and every way worthy of publication. It was enti- 
tled “ The Domine’s Daughter,” by Adam Mundiver, Esq., 
and would have lain forgotten and unexamined till dooms. 
day, but for a friendly Orpheus who made it his Eurydice 
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and went to Lethe after it. Such a book should surely repre- 
sent money in a country where literature is acknowledged. 
I very seldom can find it in my backbone to sit outa five- 
act play, but I saw Macready’s “ Richelieu,” and I have 
seen Forrest’s, throughout. Forrest began rather ineflec- 
tively, probably disturbed by the defence he was obliged to 
make against an aspersion, before the play commenced. He 
soon warmed into it, however, and, to my thinking, played 
the character far better than Macready. The details—the 
imitation of decrepitude—the posturing and walking the 
stage—were better done by Macready ; but the passion of 
the play, the expression, the transfusion of actor to charac- 
ter, the illusion, the effect—these were all vastly better 
achieved by Forrest. A line drawn across the tops of Ma- 
cready’s “ points” would leave Forrest below in all matters 
of detail, but it would only cut the base of the latter’s pyra- 
mids of passion. Forrest runs sometimes into the melo-dra- 
matic, seduced by the “ way it takes,” but he has fine ge. 
nius, and if he played only to audiences of “ good discre- 
tion,” he would (or could) satisfy the most fastidious. 
Wallack’s friends, myself among the number, have been 
annoyed at the many contretemps which have conspired to 
make his latter engagement at the Park so unsatisfactory. 
In genteel comedy, of which he is the master-player now on 
the stage, he was unable to do anything, from the lack of 
materials in that stock-company for a cast ; and, indeed, he 
played always at the disadvantage of the one free horse in a 
slow team. Mr. and Mrs. Brougham (both first-rate players | 
of high comedy, and the latter a very beautiful and effective 
woman, into the bargain) might have been engaged at the 
Park for the winter with great ease, and then we might) 
have seen (what is the most agreeable kind of theatricals) 
comedies well cast and played. I hope there will be some 
combination among the actors to give us a “go,” with a 


Lowell factory-stuffs or any other freight of American ves- 
sels. He writes a very worshipful letter: 


“To the American city of New-York: For the beloved 
Sheikh Aaron H. Palmer, No. 49 Wall-street. May Allah 
be his guide! Amen! Badooh! 

By the grace of the Most High: 

To the dearest, the most glorious, the most generous 
Sheikh Aaron H. Palmer, the honoured, the exalted, the 
magnificent, the contented. May Allah, the Most High, 
be his guide! Amen! 

Now, after offering thee honour and protection from 
the Henzooanee city (Johanna) and its inhabitants, this is 
what I tell thee. Thy noble letter arrived and we read it. 
Thy friend understood its contents. May Allah reward 
thee well! Thou sayest in thy letter that theu desirest sell- 
ing and buying in our land, and that thou wishest friendship 
with us. Thou art welcome. We thank thee, and accept 
thy offer. Thou didst tell us that we should advise thee of 
any thing that we should need from thee. Again we thank 
thee, and inform thee that thou mayest send to us a person 
on thy part that shall dwell in the Henzooanee country. In 
| order that thy business may be complete, a shop of the mer- 
| chants, and every thing that there is in the country, shall be 
| made ready, on our part, if it please God. Whatever shall 
| be wanted in these regions shall be paid for on delivery. 
| Iand all my Henzooalee tribes request that thou unite us 
| with the American tribes in friendship and good fellowship, 

like as we are united with the English, and we will serve 
| you all as we serve them. Now, we have conceived here a 
great desire for the American tribes. Tell them to send us 
their letters, or a man-of-war ship* on their part, and we 
will bind ourselves by a binding treaty. Now, the thing we 
need and want from thee are sealed letters of advice for our 
assurance; and in order that thou mayst know that this Jetter 
is from us, we stamp it with ourseal. We request that thou 
| send us all kinds of linen goods and cottons, both white, and 
brown, and fine stripes, and all kinds of woollen cloths; and 
| ten bedsteads and sixty chairs; all kinds of glass; lamps, 
| large and small, and some for placing on the table ; and fine 
' silk handkerchiefs. This is what we tell thee. Now salu. 
| tation and prosperity be with thee for ever! 








wheel with more than one spoke in it, and then we might || 


have Wallack as he should be—a dramatic gem in proper | 
setting. 

General Bertrand is winning admiration on all sides, and 
his visit to this country will grow into an ovation after all. 

The weather is so fine that it is probably a direct plagia- 
rism from the upper sky—a composition of balm and light 
quite celestial. 

I am not sure that I shall be able to make out a letter 
this morning, or, if I do, it will be in spite of an accompani- 
ment of military music. My friend Gen. Morris has his 
battalions in arms for review, and my pen “ marks time,” 
as if its forked nib were under the General’s orders—(and 
as, perhaps, it should be, coming from a very military bird, 
whose father’s feathers have seen service under him.) 

Apropos of procession, by the way, I have had a moder- 
ate laugh at the effect of a typographical blunder in Dr. 
Julius’s German edition of his travels in this country. The 
Doctor is giving an account of an abolition procession in 
Cincinnati, and he records in English the inscriptions on 
the banners. One, he says, had the reproachful and 
pathetic sentiment: “ Although our shins are black our 
souls are white.” For “shins” read skins. 

The Sultan of the Comoro Islands has addressed a letter |} 
to a gentleman in Wall-street, a translation of which by a|| 
very accomplished and self-taught linguist (Mr. Cotheal) 
may be amusing to your readers. The Comoro Isles, as 
you know, lie in the Indian Ocean, off the north end of|| 
Madagascar, and are inhabited by a very friendly race of || 
Mahometan Arabs. The king resides in Johanna, the 
largest of the Islands, and (in London slang) he is a slap-up 
old trader, getting ivory and gold dust from Madagascar, || 
and swapping these and his cows, pigs, and poultry for! 


| 
| 
| 





| 
| 
} 


Dated the 10th of the month of Dool Heggeh, 1252, (cor. 
responding to about the 16th of March, 1837.) 

From thy friend the Sooltan the sublime, son of the Sool- 
| tan, Abd-Allah the sublime, Shirazy.” 


As a long lesson in civilization, I have advised my friend 
| Palmer, “ the magnificent, the contented,” to send out to 
| his friend, the Sultan of the Comoros, a youth accomplished 

in compounding the following drinks, (copied from the bill 
| of fare of a new restaurant in Boston:) 


ie Plain mint julap, fancy do., mixed do., peach do., orange 
| do., pine-apple do., claret do., capped do., strawberry do., 
| arrack do., racehorse do. Sherry cobler, rochelle do., ar- 
| rack do., peach do., claret do., Tip and Ty, fiscal agent, 
| veto, I. O. U., Tippe Na Pecco, moral suasion, vox populi, 
/ne plus ultra, Shambro, pig and whistle, citronella jam, egg- 
| nog, Sargent, silver-top, poor man’s punch, arrack punch, 
|iced punch, spiced punch, epicure’s punch, milk punch, 
| peach punch, Jewett’s fancy, deacon, exchange, stone-wall, 
| Virginia fancy, Knickerbocker, smasher, floater, sifter, soda 
| punch, soda, mead, mulled wines of all descriptions.” 


After this array of compounds, I think the vexed question 


| of the ingredients of Fallstaff’s sag must sink into insignifi- 


cance. I understand that a shop is opened in the Strand, 
London, for the sale of these potations—one instance at 
least of a vice of civilization going eastward. We must 
wear it for our feather—since our drinks are tht only feature 
of our country for which Dickens gives us unqualified 
praise. 

Albert Pike, the “hymner of the Gods” and lawyer in 
Arkansas, has recovered his health, and left our hotel this 
morning on his route westward. He would be an honour 
to our poetical literature if the law did not “stand betwixt 
the wind and his nobility.” 





* It is refreshing to know that there is an island where “ letters” 
and a “ man-of-war ship” are convertible equivalents. 
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~The « Life Preserving Coffin,” lately exhibited at the fair | make flower-gardens of their graveyards, and inscribe upon 
of the Institute, it is so constructed as to fly open with the least | the stone at the head of the buried man the “ day he came 


stir of the occupant, and made as comfortable within as if || hither and the day he went home”—his birth-day and time 


intended for a temporary lodging. ‘The proprietor recom- |} of death. This is clothing with the proper aspect an event 
mends (which, indeed, it would be useless without,) a cor- || which is only an unlinking of a chain, no part of which can 
responding facility of exit from the vault, and arrangements decay—the spirit to return to its fountain and the body to 
for privacy, light and fresh air—in short, all that would be || be re-produced in other forms of life—and it is a curious 
agreeable to the revenant on first waking. Not being, my- | thing that most Christians represent Death asa frightful skele- 
self, a person wholly incapable of changing my mind, I felt, | ton, while tbe Greeks, who had no happiness in their here- 
for the first time in my life, some little alarm as to the fre- | after, painted him as a sleeping child or a beautiful youth. 
quency of trance or suspended animation, and, seeing a| | | Death in the East was formerly attributed to the attachment 
coffin-shop near Niblo’s, I ventured to call on the proprietor || of a particular deity, who took his favourite to a better world ; 
(Mr. D——, a most respectable undertaker) and make a | to the love of Aurora, if the death happened in the morning; 
few inquiries. Mr. D. buries from one to three persons a | | of Selene, if it happened at night; of the water-nymphs, if 
day, averaging from six to eight hundred annually. He | drowned ; of Jupiter, if killed by lightning. The caverns 
has never been called upon to inter the same gentleman ener the martyrs were laid were called “‘ chambers of re- 
twice, in a professional practice of many years. He has || pose.” And this, surely, is the better impression to give of 
seen a great number of coffins re-opened and never a sign || | death to those whose minds are forming. Query—whether 
of the person’s having moved, except by sliding in bringing || |asociety for the purpose of embellishing cemeteries and 
down stairs. I mentioned to him an instance that came to || | brightening all the common surroundings of death and burial 
my own knowledge, of a young lady, who was found turned || | would not be worthy the attention of some philanthropic en- 
upon her face—disinterred the day after her burial to be| _thusiast ? The solemnities connected with a future life need 
shown to a relative. But, even this, he thought, was the || not make the gate to it always so dreadful ; and, for one, I 
result of rude handling of the coffin. Mr. D.seemed incredu- || should be content to put the separation of all and body on 
lous as to any modern instance of burial alive. He had ja level with the unlinking of a friendship or a change of 
spent much time and money, however, in experiments to | | opinion—erecting a cenotaph for either of the three changes, 
keep people dead. He thought that in an exhausted re- || as the Py thagoreans did to the memory of those who left 
eeiver, made of an iron cylinder to resist the pressure of “their sect. But this is more an essay than an epistle. 
the air, the body could be kept unchanged for fifty years, | A beautiful printed copy of a “ Translation of Ten 
and that, immersed in spirits and enclosed in lead, the face | | Cantos of Dante’s Inferno” has been sent me. The trans- 
would be recognizable after twenty years. (The process || | ator i is Mr. Parsons, of Boston. It is done witha great deal 
seems both undesirable and contradictory, by the way—for | li of scholarship and labour, and an uncommon fecility of lan- 
the posthumous drowning of a man makes his death sure, || | guage—all of which, expended on an original poem, might, 
and he is kept in spirits to prevent his vegetating—as he || with his talent, have produced something as good as his 
would naturally after decay.) | translation, though not as good as Dante’s Inferno. It strikes 
Incidentally, Mr. D. informed me that a respectable funeral | me that any transfer of a work of genius from one language 
in New-York costs from two hundred to eight hundred dol- ! to another—professing more than a simple rendering of the 
lars, being rather more expensively done in New-York and |) meaning and yet giving a deteriorated copy—is a loss of 
Boston than in any other city except New Orlerns, (where i| time and an injury to the original author. Mr. Parsons has 
they say a man may afford to live who cannot afford to die.) | done his translation in double rhyme, depriving Dante of 
In Philadelphia they make the coffin with a sloping roof, || the beauty of the terza rima, and at the same time weak- 
which, he remarked, is inconvenient for packing in vaults, ||ening the literalness of the translation by the fetters of 
though it seems accommodated to the one epitaph of the \ rhyme, and this seems to me ill-advised. There is no me- 
Romans—sit illi terra levis. They line their coffins more y dium, I think, between a translation of absolute fidelity and 
expensively in Philadelphia than elsewhere—with satin or | a refusion and recasting of the subject-matter by a genius 
velvet instead of flanncl—and bury the dedffin silk stockings || almost equal to the original author ; and, after the compara- 
and white gloves. We have not yet arrived at the ceremo- | tive failure of Byron at this, Mr. Parsons might hesitate. [ 
ny of hired mourners, as in England, nor of plumes to the || hope he will try something of his own. 
hearse and horses. ~ | Mrs. Ellis’s ‘‘ Housekeeping Made Easy” has been Ameri- 
Notwithstanding the incredulity of my friend the undertak- | | canized (adapted to the habits of our people, that is to say) 
er, however, asphyxia, or a suspension of life, with all the | by a very distinguished lady of New-York, and it is the 
appearance of death, is certified to in many instances, and || cooxeRy-Book—they say, who know. Burgess & Stringer 
carefully provided for in some countries. In Frankfort, Ger- || are selling it by thousands. Like every thing else, almost, 
many, the dead man is laid in a well-aired room and his | our cookery is a compound of French and English practice, 
hand fastened for three days to a bell-pull. The Romans |, taking (as intended by this lady in her book) the excellen- 
cut off one of the fingers before burning the corpse or other- | || cies of both. 
wise bestowing it out of sight. The Egyptians made sure |} Crawford’s Statue of Orpheus is being ene with due 
by embalming, and other nations. by frequent washing and || | honour in Boston—Boston all-praiseworthy for its warmth 
anointing. Medical books say we should wait at least three || in fostering the arts! The Athenzeum was found to have no 
days in winter and two in summer, before interring the || room which could show this fine work to advantage, and 
dead. It has been suggested that there should be a public |, the committee are now putting up a separate building for 
officer who should carefully examine the body and give al its exhibition. 
certificate, without which the burial should be illegal. | Mr. Gould’s new work, “ The Sleep-Rider in the Omni- 
The embellishment of burial grounds is one of the most || bus,” is very amusingly written, and is making a stir. 
beautiful and commendable features of our time and country.|| The city is depleting somewhat—strangers departing dai- 
There always seemed to me far too much horror connected || ly south and west in large troops. Broadway loses a con- 
with the common idea of death and burial. The Moravians || | siderable attraction thereby. 
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HERE-AND-THERE-ITIES. 


Thanks to the increase of our readers, we are 
now enabled to withdraw our contributions from 
the magazines, and shall hereafter write for no 
monthly or weekly except the New Mrrror. We 
have sent our last tale to our liberal friends, Gra- 
ham and Godey, and have of course a spacious 
pasture to add to the freehold of the homestead. 
We have had some praise for our magazine-writ- 
ing, and we are therefore emboldened to think 
that the mention of our transfer of this particular 
talent to the use of the New Mrrror only may 
commend it more to your liking. 


A gentleman in New-Jersey has sent us some “ Lines on 
the death of a young lady,” and they express very natural 
feelings; but with neither novelty or force enough to entitle 
them to print. He should be aware, that while grief is new, 
the most commonplace expression of it seems forcible to 
the sufferer. The ear to which 

“The pine boughs sing 
Old songs with new gladness” 
has the gladness in itself, as the wounded heart has in its 
wound the eloquence of an old monotone of grief. If he is 
disposed to soothe his sorrow by an exercise of the imagina- 
tion, however, he should brood upon such pictures as Shelley 
draws in the Witch of Atlas: 


“For, on the night that they were buried, she 
Restored the embalmer’s ruining, and shook 
The light out of the funeral lamps to be 
A mimic day within that deathy nook. 
And there the body lay, age after age, 
Mute, breathing, beating, warm and undecaying, 
Like one asleep in a green hermitage, 
With gentle dreams upon its eyelids playing.” 


“T.” a Virginian, has one good touch in his “ Reminis- 


cence,” 
“ That fascinating, lustrous eye 
Which lighted up a shady spot,” 


that is to say, if he meant to express the beauty of a bright 
eye set in a dusky eyelid-—a thing we exceedingly admire. 
But the remainder is of a quality inferior to what he sent us 
before, and we “ put on the break” rather than let him go 
down hill. 


“A friend” wishes us to “do our part” toward putting | 


down the abuses and perversions of criticism. La! man! 


you can’t reform the age! Besides, criticism has killed itself | 


by overdoing the matter. Who judges of a book by a criti- 
cism upon it! The best way is to keep overdoing it—to 
knock down the bull the way he is going, not to keep him 
on his legs by ineffectual opposition. Nobody is hurt by 
criticism now—nobody mended. And what Utopia could 
make it better? Coleridge was over-sensitive on the subject, 
though he laments the degradation of authors very eloquent- 
ly. ‘In times of old,” he says, “ books were as religious 
oracles; as literature advanced, they next become venera- 
ble preceptors; they then descended to the rank of instruc- 
tive friends; and, as their numbers increased, they sunk still 
lower to that of entertaining companions; and, at present, 
they seem degraded into culprits, to hold up their hands at 
the bar of every self-elected judge who chooses to write 
from humour or interest, enmity or arrogance.” 





That our leaf 


“ By some o’er hasty angel was misplaced 
In Fate’s eternal volume” 


we have long known and often lamented. There wasa 
good horse-jocky spoiled, in the making a poet of us, and 
we took to the swing of an axe like a tadpole to swimming. 
But we were not aware that we were appreciated. Some 
man, who sees through our poetic visor, writes thus to the 
“ Ohio Statesman.” 

“The Rev. Mr. Maffit is in town exhorting sinners to re- 
pentance. N. P. Willis has taken up his quarters at the 
Astor-house for the winter, Isuppose. I think Willis would 
do better in the backwoods than at the Astor, for he isa 
stout, able-bodied man, and could maul his hundred rails a 
day like a knife. I have no notion of these overgrown, 
lazy fellows laying around the flash hotels, idling away their 
precious time.” 

First correcting this gentleman’s facts and cacology(as 
we do not “lay” either eggs or wagers, and are not “ over- 
grown,” being six feet high to a hair)—we entirely agree 
with him as to our original destination. We are a crack 
chopster, and for several winters have fulfilled our destiny 
| with delight—chopping an avenue through some woods that 
| we thought belonged to us, (which avenue we finished, for 
| somebody else, before we discovered our mistake,) and never 

so happy as when up to the knees in snow and letting it into 
the hickories with a woodman’s emphasis and discretion ! No 
steam-boiler ever rejoiced in its escape-valve, no hawser in 
| the captain’s “let go!” as we have done in swinging our 
| heart round and banging it into a tree—for the axe was but 
a vicar and a vent! “* Woodman, spare that tree!” was the 
| bitterest veto ever laid upon our pleasures. 
But we didn’t make money at it. We saved almost 
| three shillings a day,—(as to a “ penny saved” being “ equal 
| to a penny got,” we scorn the improbability ‘)—and the prin. 
| cipal profit was the willingness it gave us to sit still in our 
| chair and scribble. No! we loved our axe witha passion. 
| We feared that it might somehow turn out to be a sinful 
indulgence, it was so tempting and pleasurable—but alas! 








we make more with a quill— 
(“would half our wealth 
Might buy this for a lie!’’) 

and while that is the case, the “‘ correspondent of the Ohio 
Statesman” must pity, not blame, our exile from the woods 
tothe Astor. Set us up—give usa clean deed of Glenmary 
and its woods, a horse and saddle and our old axe—and 
never boy watched the darkening of his beard with the 
delight with which we shall see thicken again the van- 
ished calluses incur palm! Fie on a life with neither resis- 
tance nor antagomsm—with close air, pent lungs, arms ach- 
|| ing and muscles manacled and numb! Horses to break and 
trees to chop down are Paradise to it—we chance to know— 
|| but our axe is rusty and our quill is busy. IJnvicem cedunt 


| dolor et voluptas. 








“M. G. L.” of Trenton writes us a strong letter, urging 
the republication in the Mirror, of the “ Letters from under 
a Bridge.” He is at least the twentieth subscriber who 
has taken the trouble to write to us with the same request. 
But we cannot do it. We will do another thing, however— 
publish them (with the additional letters, since written) in 
an Extra of the New Mirror. The American edition is 
out of print, and the superb quarto edition, published in 
London (and embellished with steel engravings at an ex- 
pense of several thousand dollars) is no longer to be found. 
We cannot publish an edition that would pay us, in the 
present state of the copyright law, but we can, perhaps, 
clear our expenses and supply our readers, by means of an 
Extra. If possible we will procure, for its embellishment, 
the exquisite view of Glenmary which forms the vignette to 
the London edition. 


| 
































